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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


January 8 to 14 

Mon,.—My Father, may my song of emagiaing be new 
every morning! May my sense of thy mercy be ever fresh, 
that my praise may flow like a gladdening river ! 

TUES. —Almighty God, wilt thou give me the entrance into 
the heavenly places? May I walk in the light of heaven! 
May I breathe its atmosphere and engage in its services! 
May I taste of its joys and be a sharer in its peace ! May my 
citizenship be in heaven ! 

WED.—My Father, may I have the consciousness of one of 
thy forgiven children ! May I know my sin is forgiven by my 
more fervent love of the good ! 

‘THURS.—My Father, help me to hear the Master's call to- 
day, when he calls to me in some unpleasant duty, or when 
he offers me a welcome task. 

Fri.—My Father in heaven, I would remember those whom 
in prayer I am inclined to forget. I pray for those whom I 
dislike. Defend me against my own feelings! Change my 
inclinations ! Give me a heart of pity! Give me the purity of 
heart which finds thine image everywhere ! 

SaT.—My Father, teach me not only thy will, but how to 
do it. Teach me the best way of doing the best thing, lest I 
spoil the end by unworthy means. 

SuN.—My Father in heaven, teach me the value of little 
things. Show me how to consecrate the trifle. Show me how 
to make each moment light with thy presence. May I glorify 
the day by redeeming every minute. ‘Take my moments! 


a 
Aspiration 
By Henry Robinson Palmer 


ROM bitterness preserve me, Lord; 
From jealous thoughts protect my day; 
Against the stroke of envy’s sword 

Help me to hold my way. 
And grant my soul sufficient grace 
To gladden at another’s prize, 
And look upon his eager face 
With sympathetic eyes. 


Such generous store thy hand hath wrought, 
Year in and out, for him and me; 
So much of love thy love hath brought 
For us to taste and see, 
I ask thee from a brimming heart 
The undisturbed, contented mind 
That bears its unresisting part 
And knows thee ever kind. 


Oh, let me count my various good, 
My daily sight of shore and sea, 
The morning purple of the wood, 
The light upon the lea, 
And twilight’s memory-scented time 
Before the hearthstone’s golden blaze— 
The dear debate, the volumed rhyme, 
The talk of vanished days. 


And most of all I fain would find, 
Beyond the surface grief of man, 

Thine own unruffied peace of mind, 
Thy universal plan ; 

And know, as now I dream and feel, 
That round about us and above 

Is stretched thy happy commonweal, 
Since thou art joy and love. 


STONINGTON, CONN, 


Building and Building 

Building is sometimes the most discouraging 
work in the world. Those who had set a date—Thanks- 
giving Day, or Christmas, or New Year's, or ‘‘ early 
in the year’’—as the time for finishing and moving 
into an almost-completed home, and who are still 
struggling with endless unfinished details, and with 
disappointing and unreliable workmen, do not need 
to be reminded of this. It was in the mind of 








the ancient Eastern people who framed the proverbial 
curse, ‘‘ May you always be a builder !’’ as the worst 
misfortune one could well call down upon his enemy. 
But that saying could have originated only in a nation 
that knew not another kind of building, with which 
there is a guarantee against all uncertainties and dis- 
appointment and failure. ‘‘ Other foundation can no 
man lay that that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ."’ 


‘* Except Jehovah build the house, 
They labor in vain that build it.” 


If our foundation and our building plans and our 
materials are right, we may rejoice in the privilege of 
being builders always. 


Living True to “‘ Nature” 

Sin often beguiles men with the argument that it 
is the natural thing, that it is what their own senses 
prompt and desire, and that they would not hesitate to 
live naturally if it were not for traditional prejudice 
and the foolish limitations laid upon them by religion 
and society. ‘‘There can be no wrong in living 
according to nature’’ urges sin. But what nature? 
The beast impulses in us, or the divine nature which 
is struggling in each of us for the sovereignty of the 
soul? Sin is not natural in any true sense. It is 
anti-natural, irrational. It violates and destroys the 
just order. It is lawlessness. That was Jesus’ word. 
And though Emerson is supposed to have taught little 
of sin, even Emerson saw this. He saw that sin is 
rebellion against nature, not conformity to nature, 
and that therefore Nature smites it with such terrible 
punishment. ‘‘The disease and deformity around 
us,’' said Emerson, ‘‘ certify the infraction of natural, 
intellectual, and moral laws, and often violation on 
violation, to breed such compound misery. Unhap- 
pily, almost no man exists who has not in his own 
person become to some amount a stockholder in the 


“ 


While Things are Not 


ERHAPS nothing in this world is quite what it 
ought to be. Certainly every one of us feels 
the pressure of conditions that are decidedly 

and uncomfortably adverse. Our work itself would 
be easy enough, we often say, only—and then comes 
the recital of the difficulty, Sometimes it is an 
eccentric employer, sometymes an unfounded opposi- 
tion from a fellow-workman, sometimes it is the lack 
of proper tools and preparation, and sometimes it is 
a tide that seems to set steadily away from us. 
Always there is some thorn, some crop of weeds, that 
makes living and working doubly hard. And always 
it seems as though there were no need that this should 
be so. 

Yet this is not justifiable ground for complaint. 
No man is without this opposition, and God evidently 
intends that we shall not be without it. He did not 
give to men ideal things, but only the raw material 
out of which ideals can be approximately made to 
come true. Men were not put into the world to bask 
among ideal conditions. One of the facts of life that 
makes life worth living is the struggle to make ideals 
come true. The best man among us is the man who 
will take his raw material and start to work to make his 
ideals come out of it, wasting no time in complaining. 

Whether this would have been the condition had 
men never sinned we may not know, but certainly 
the Bible shows us a God who himself labors for an 
ideal that he has not yet attained. When one thinks 
of the bloodshed in Russia and Manchuria, the de- 
grading heathenism and wickedness in the dark cor- 
ners of the world, the appalling array of crime and 
rascality in civilized countries, and the sin and fail- 


sin, and so made himself liable to a share in the 
expiation.’’ Sin is silent about this when it first 
speaks sweetly to men. It is the most adroit liar in 
the world, lying by its silence as well as by its 
speech, Christ is the only guide who can be trusted 
to show men their highest nature, and to enable them 


to attain it. 
x 
When to Hope Most 


Hope ought to be strongest when it is needed 
most. It should grow in inverse ratio to the amount 
of its visible support. As ‘‘reasonable'’ signs be- 
come less and disappear, hope itself should become 
stronger and surer. 

** Defeat may be victory in disguise ; 
The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide.’’ 

God assures us that that is the way of life he has 
planned for us. He cuts us off from things seen, be- 
cause that is the only way he can bring us to himself as 
the only sure Hope: ‘‘Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.'" In Him 
every right hope will be fulfilled ; and we may count 
most confidently on this when we are ‘‘reduced to 
the extremity of trusting in God."’ 


4 
Joy’s Lasting Power 


Sorrow is meant to be only a stepping-stone to 
joy. Many a child of God has learned this, and is 
living a life that is richer and brighter and better on 
that account. ‘‘ Your visit has brought me joy and 
sorrow,’’ said a big-hearted Christian teacher to a 
pupil. ‘‘I hope the joy will last longer than the 
sorrow,’ said the pupil. ‘* /t always does,’' came 
the sunshiny answer ; and the teacher had revealed 
one of his secrets of power. 


a4 


as They Ought to Be 


ures in our own individual lives, one realizes some- 
what the unworkableness of the material out of which 
God means to mold a race that is fit to dwell in that 
new Earth and rejoice under the light of that new 
Heaven. He has been at the task ever since Adam's 
day, and he has paid for it a terrible price, his only 
begotten Son ; and still the ideal is far, far from true. 

One thing that Jesus never did was to complain 
about his hard conditions. They were probably as 
hard as yours or mine. And one thing that he never 
failed to do was to work continuously to make his 
ideals come true, and in his talk he dwelt more on 
the ideal than on the difficulties in the way of attain- 
ing it. We can make the best of bad conditions only 
by adjusting ourselves to them, and there is no such 
adjuster, for living among men who are not perfect, 
as that which Jesus used—love. It has a way of 
making us fit any condition that may surround us, 
and enables us to work among the worst at our best. 
We may be working in business, church, college, 
or Sunday-school under restraints, possibly from a 
superior officer, that gall and fret; a complaining 
spirit will spoil half our efficiency, while the grace of 
love will make things run smoothly. It is friction 
that wears out machinery. It is when steel touches 
steel that oil is needed ; and it is when man touches 
man that love is necessary. The Christian must often 
love when he is irritated. 

Stick to your ideal, but do not complain because 
you cannot get it all at once. Remember that you 
are only given imperfect material, and to make it 
better is precisely what you are here for. Complaint 
is not useful. It neither brings the ideal nearer nor 
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gains sympatuy for the, complainer. Supplant the 
word of wailing with the word of cheer, displace the 
thought of bitterness with the thought of love, and 
you have adjusted yourself to life so that no man is 
in better hope of making his ideal come to pass. 

That things must grow from small to great, from 
imperfection to perfection, seems to be one of the 
great laws of life that is over everything. It applies 
to a class of heedless boys as well as to an oak tree 
and a nation. God is a creator of perfection out of 
imperfection, of something out of nothing. He 
breathed his spirit on chaos and out of it made an 
orderly universe. The highest type of life is that of 
the man who breathes his spirit on the chaotic condi- 
tions around him and makes order out of them, who 
takes the raw material of life and creates something 
that but for him would not have existed. ‘‘ Manisa 
fighting animal,’’ but he need not always be fighting 
against other men, The one kind of man who is useless 
in this world is the man who will not fight against 
wrongs, fight to make things better, fight to make 
his ideals come true. The popular phrase that ‘the 
king is the man who can,’’ even though it have no 
etymological foundation, is right in its spirit. The 
kings among inen are the men who ‘‘can,’’ who realize 
their ideals. The only real slaves are the men who 
are willing to be limited by their circumstances. The 
only really free men are those who, no matter what 
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may be their circumstances, refuse to think of circum- 
stances as final until they are made ideal. 

We ought not to humiliate ourselves by thinking of 
life on this earth as a sort of inferior existence, only 
to be endured until we can break into freedom 
beyond. Perhaps we shall find that the life of this 
earth was our real golc, and that from it is made the 
treasure in heaven. When the Creator made this 
world he saw that it was good ; is not the only real 
trouble with it that sin crept in? Have we not 
belittled our earth and our life in it? God sees in it 
the possibility of his ideals, and in sinning men and 
women he sees his own image ; patiently he labors 
year on year to bring to pass his ideal for men. 

We are far too ready to throw things away because 
they are imperfect. The bruised reed we want to 
destroy, and the dimly-burning wick we would blow 
out altogether. Yet in business we know how to 
make fortunes from by-products, and to utilize every 
scrap of every sort of material. The ship on the 
rock we float again, and the sunken war-vessels of 
the enemy we raise and add to our own navy. In 
the wrecked soul God sees material for the ideal, and 
in a chaotic world he sees the making of a new earth ; 
and he intends to make his ideal come true. Steadily 
he pushes on. Does it not lift us up to think that 
he will bring it to pass some day, and to know that 
we may have a hand in the work? 
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Dr. Grenfell’s Acknowledgment 


There are thousands whose heartfelt interest and 
sympathy have gone out to the young English phy- 
sician Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, in his missionary 
labors for the needy fisherfolk of Labrador, and some 
have expressed this interest by substantial contribu- 
tions to his work. To all who have thus rendered 
this willing service he sends the following hearty ac- 
knowledgment : 

DEAR MR. EDITOR: 

I am at a loss how to acknowledge a number of boxes 
and packages of clothing and magazines sent to us in Labrador 
by Miss Isabel Edgar. As she most kindly gave notice in your 
magazine of her willingness to bring or send to Labrador those 
things that were sent to her, I know of no place so fitting to 
acknowledge the receipt of the same as in your paper. If you 
will be so very kind as to allow me to do so, I shall be greatly 
indebted to you. I take it that it must be readers of your 
paper who sent the gifts to Miss Edgar for the Labrador which 
she has visited and knows so well herself. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILFRED GRENFELL. 

Further life-sketches of the heroic struggles and 
victories of Dr. Grenfell’s parishioners will be pub- 
lished from time to time in these pages, thus keeping 
his many friends in touch with his field and its dif- 
ficuities and successes. Communications may be sent 
to Dr. Grenfell at any time, addressing him at Labrador, 
Newfoundland, via St. Johns, 


KK 
The Tendency of Acting 


In most discussions of the right or wrong of 
theater-going the many side-issues of the problem 
are considered, and its root evil is overlooked. A 
clear view of that root evil should throw light on such 
a question as the following, from a pastor in Texas : 

In looking over some back numbers of your paper, I have 
come across the copies for January 9 and 16, 1904, containing 
the re-published editorial on ‘‘ What is the Objection to the 
Theater?'’ That reminds me of what I have several times 
heard and read, that the great majority of actors and actresses 
are immoral people. Is thatso? Are there any statistics you 
could direct me to? 

The chief objection to the theater, as stated in the 
editorial referred to, lies in the objection to acting as 
a profession, and that objection is that successful act- 
ing is a life-time striving to seem another than one’s 
self. Such a goal for a life-purpose is in itself un- 
worthy and demoralizing. When we add to this the 
fact that the repertoire of most great actors calls for 
the life-time study and successful presentation of one 
or more characters of notorious immorality, and when we 
consider the further and exceptional inducements of 
stage life to freedom and carelessness of morals, it is not 
strange that the general tendency of the profession is 
toward the moral breakdown of those engaged in it. 
It is reported of a certain theatrical manager that 
when he was asked whether it was possible for a 
young woman to succeed on the stage and retain her 
moral character, he answered drily : ‘It is possible, 
but it is not necessary.’’ 

All honor is due those men and women of the 


stage whom the world delights to honor because their 
high character has withstood the terrible tendency of 
the profession to which their lives are devoted. But 
it is significant that such actors and actresses are ex- 
ceptional, and are honored because they are excep- 
tional. The Editor knows of no statistics, other than 
the columns of the daily press, in this field. It is 
possible, but it is not necessary, that such statistics 
should have been gathered. 


KK 
Lowering Morals by Raising Money 


The ‘‘church fair’’ evil, like most other evils, 
will not down. Its discussion has taken considerable 
space in these columns during recent years, but with 
the constant coming of new members into The Sun- 
day School Times family there are fresh calls for 
editorial comment on the question. Recent letters 
represent North America from Ontario to California. 
The California worker writes ; 


At a meeting of the board of our ladies’ aid society, the ques- 
tion has come up as to raising money to aid in building our 
new church. Most of the ladies wish to get up suppers and 
entertainments, for which they charge a certainsum. Now I 
think we ought to give as the Lord has prospered us, without 
having to do these things, but the other ladies do not agree 
with me, and can see no harm or wrong in it. They even 
argue that it is more sociable and does much good. I think 
there are many others who are in the same position as myself, 
and I wish this matter could be made a public one. 


One of these ‘‘many others who are in the same 
position’’ is an earnest worker in a new Sunday- 
school in Ontario, who states her difficulty in this way : 


I have come as school teacher into an entirely new district, 
where socials are planned on the slightest provocation, and 
money is always raised for church purposes in that way. It 
seems to me that God does not need nor want the money that 
is raked out of people by a social of ‘‘comic’’ charades, 
shadowgraphs, etc. It seems horrible to me. We have 
startecl| a new Sunday-school here, and to bring it to the public 
notice a social is being held. The Sunday-school is really the 
result of my efforts, and now that they are getting really in- 
terested and working, though the methods seem to me ques- 
tionable, have I any right to refuse to do my part? When it 
was proposed, I suggested that there be no admittance fee, 
but cid not press it, for I hadn't decided whether I believed 
in them or not, and didn't know what kind of a social it would 
turn out to be. Last Sunday, in the Bible class, I raised the 
question, and asked if the others would study it and discuss it 
the following Sunday. The proposal was not received very 
enthusiastically. I wish I could have your opinion on the 
subject. 


Every time that the church of Christ asks an indi- 
vidual to contribute to the progress of Christ's king- 
dom, and offers a saucer of ice cream, or a fancy 
scrap-basket, or two hours of comic charades, as a 
partial and tangible return for the investment, the 
worthiness of Christ's cause is questioned, and the 
motives of the one solicited are discredited. To put 
it bluntly, money-getting for the church by barter is 
an insult either to the church, or to the one whose 
money is sought, or to both. Such ‘‘ money-raising"’ 
practically says : ‘‘ The church of Christ is not worth 
supporting ; you know it, and I know it, therefore I 
won't ask you to believe that it is. But it has got to 
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be supported, so buy this thing, almost getting your 
money's worth, and we'll turn over the profit to the 
unworthy church.’’ Or it says: ‘The church is 
worth supporting, but we don’t give you credit for be- 
lieving this, or for any willingness to help in its sup- 
port, so we'll offer you something that w#// appeal 
to you.’” Such an appeal is a travesty on Christ's 
charge: ‘‘ Freely ye received, freely give.’’ 

The root evil in church fairs and all commercial 
methods of securing money for the Lord’s work is 
that they are an unworthy appeal to an unworthy mo- 
tive. They defraud people of a blessing that God 
wants to give, and that can only come from  faith- 
filled, free-will offerings : ‘‘ Bring ye the whole tithe 
into the store-house, . . . and prove me now herewith, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it.’’ If 
the church fair is right in principle, then far better 
let the church trustees conduct a regular and high- 
class business enterprise as a permanent institution, 
the profits of which shall go to meet church expenses. 
If that would not seem advisable, why make amateurish 
and cheap and spasmodic attempts at the same thing? 

In next week's issue of the Times some rather sur- 
prising evidence of the demoralizing tendency of the 
church fair evil will be published. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


MEDINA, N. Y.—Will you please tell me of some literature 
that will be a help to me in writing a paper on Sunday-school 
music ?—F, M. D. 

I know of no literature prepared especially for the pur- 
ose you name. If, however, you will address Dr. H. R. 
almer, Lock Box 1841, ‘New York City, and make your 

request known to him, sending a stamped return envelope, 
he will no doubt be able to furnish you with what you 
require. 








TORRINGTON, CONN.—Where can I obtain a class record 
book similar to that described in Axtell’s ‘‘ Organized Sunday 
School,’’—a book in which to record attendance, deportment, 
lesson, collection, etc. ?—F. L. B 

There is an infinite variety of record books prepared for 
this purpose, and many of them are very similar. If the 
percentage basis is used, and a certain figure set for each 
of the items you wish to recognize in the marking, any 
book with a square space opposite the name for any given 
Sunday will answer the purpose admirably. 

However, the best way to answer your question is to tell 
you to write direct to J. W. Axtell, care The Cumberland 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. He has prepared a book of his 
own covering these very points. 





NEVADA, OHIO.—Will you please give me a few sugges- 
tions on the topic : '‘ Human Nature in the Sunday-school as 
Shown by Pupils, Teachers, and Officers ?'’—M. A. 

Human nature is not circumscribed by locality. Wher- 
ever folks go, there goes human nature, It is the same in 
the Sunday-school as it is in the store, or the street, or in 
the home. The peculiarities of human nature must be 
taken into account if the largest results are to be reached 
in any direction. Some of the principles with which we 
have to deal in this matter are as follows : 

1. Little can be accomplished by anybody in any partic- 
ular without an effort to please. Xenophon said, ‘‘ He 
cannot teach who does not please.’’ 

2. It is well to recognize by favorable comment what- 
ever has been done in answer to a request, 

3. We often get most by yielding most. 
thing is oftentimes to lose it. 

4. It is human nature to admire the noble, true, good, 
and beautiful. 

5. Appeals should usually be made from the positive 
side rather than from the negative. A thing forbidden 
often becomes most attractive. A thing demanded is 
oftener denied than if it is requested, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—What is the superintendent's duty if his 
primary teacher and teacher of an intermediate class of boys 
join aeuchre club and have their names and winnings pub- 
lished each week in the ‘‘ society column’ of the newspaper ? 
—H. M. W. 

Gambling is wicked. Gambling is gambling whether it 
is done by professional gamblers or by Sunday-school 
teachers at a euchre club. 

The peremptory dismissal of such teachers might not 
remedy the matter so far as the teachers are concerned, 
and yet the interests of the school are of more value than 
the interests of a few teachers. 

If the sentiment concerning gambling is made sufficiently 
plain and in the right spirit in the Sunday-school session 
and teachers’-meetings, it would appear that those teachers 
who indulge in it would see the inconsistency of their posi- 
tion, and either discontinue the gambling or the teaching. 
They ought certainly to do one or the other. 

The best solution of the/ problem would be reached if 
these teachers could be led to see the error of their way, 
and turn from it. It is not a question as to whether they 
think they are doing wrong or not. They certainly are not 
following Paul’s injunction found in 1 Thessalonians § : 22: 
** Abstain from all appearance of evil.’’ 


To demand a 
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Bethlehem and the Gospel of the Nativity 











By Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 





MHE town of Bethlehem stands upon a 
im rocky ridge, some five miles south of 
Jerusalem and about 2350 feet above 
the sea. The porous limestone of the 
ridge yields no springs, and the near- 
est living water is almost half a mile 
away, to the southeast, at a lower level 
where the harder strata have forced it 
to the surface. A more copious sup- 
ply, considerably farther off, is carried by an aqueduct 
past the east edge of the town to Jerusalem. But .his 
aqueduct, of uncertain date, can not have existed in 
the earliest times, when the want of running water 
was compensated, as in other townships of Judah, by 
the excavation of deep cisterns, There are still three 
of these, from twelve to twenty-one feet deep at the 
north end of the town. They are called ‘‘ The Cisterns 
of David"’ ; three others, somewhat larger, in front of 
the Basilica, and more of them throughout the town. 

The point of all this is, that the site of Bethlehem 
can not have been chosen because of its water supply. 
The reason of the selection is to be found in its com- 
manding position in a district, small in extent, but 
comparatively fertile, and among an agricultural peo- 
ple who never lived in scattered farms, but gathered 
in villages and petty towns, cultivating their fields, 
in some cases, for miles away from their dwellings. 
The shallow vales to the west of Bethlehem hold 
some of the richest soil in Judah, and this spreads 
even on the east of the town, where it is succeeded by 
fair pasture ground, running out finally into sheer 
desert. The town, as probably it always did, crowns 
the ridge with a moderately extensive view to the 
west. But its main exposure, like that of Jerusalem, 
is eastward, a high amphitheatre of houses fronting 
the wilderness, the great hollow above the Dead Sea, 
and the long line of the Moab hills. From the fields of 
her gleaning Ruth had a full and constant view of her 
fatherland. Though one of the least of the depart- 
ments of Judah, there are few sites, even in the hill- 
country, which are more conspicuous. From the 
Mount of Olives, from many points in the northern 
wilderness of Judah, and from every buttress along 
the edge of Moab, the white houses of Bethlehem and 
their green environs catch the eye of the traveler, and 
even if the town had not been famous, would provoke 
his attention to her commanding appearance. 

On the analogy of similar place names, Bethlehem, 
‘«« House of Bread,’’ may in Canaanite times have been 
more fully Beth-Baal-Lehem, ‘‘ Sanctuary of the Baal of 
Bread.’’! In any case the name is appropriate, lilee 
its counterpart, Ephrath, ‘‘Fruitful’’; properly (there 
are some grounds for assuming) the designation of the 
whole district, whose fruitfulness is beyond the average 
fertility of the hill-country, Yet it must be kept in 
mind that this fruitful district is too limited to pro- 
duce a large town, and that besides Bethlehem it has 
to support one or two other villages. Even to-day, 
after all its religious history, and with the institutions 
and industries which this has developed, Bethlehem 
is still a small and a poor place, of only some 8,000 
inhabitants. The pilgrims are many, the immigrants 
few. The bulk of the population are there for re- 
ligion and for the crafts that thrive upon religion. 
When these influences had not yet affected the site, 
the suburbs would not have sustained more than some 
hundreds of peasants and shepherds. 

On the site and its surroundings, then, there is noth- 
ing to disturb our confidence in the pictures which 
the Old Testament gives us of Bethlehem. It was 
the home of the family of shepherds and farmers from 
which David and his general, Joab, sprang. The 
royal house of David, perhaps, continued to hold 
some of their ancestral acres, just as we read that 
Joab did at the time of his death ; but there was noth- 
ing in the place to lead them to embellish or to 
glorify it Bethlehem was, in David's lifetitme, occu- 
pied by the Philistines, for its desirable fields lay con- 
venient to one of the great avenues which led up from 
Philistia through the mountains ; and David, cooped 
by the Philistines in some stronghold or other, 
sighed for water from one of his town’s cisterns,— 
probably not for the sake of the draught itself, but 
as a sacrament of his country’s deliverance from the 
enemy. Bethlehem appears to have been fortified by 
Rehoboam, but, doubtless because of its want of 
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springs, and its aloofness from the main lines of ad- 
vance on Jerusalem, it is never again mentioned in 
the military history of Judah. In Micah's time Beth- 
Ephrath—such is, perhaps, the proper reading—was 
still one of ¢he smallest among the departments of 
Judah ; and the prophet was led to name it as the birth- 
place of the Messiah, probably as much from his belief 
in the undefiled vitality of its rural population as be- 
cause of its association with David.' In the history 
of Jeremiah (41 : 17) the lodging-place of the Jewish 
remnant on their flight to Egypt is called the Geruth 
Chimham (or estate on which Chimham was settled 
by David), but the different readings of the Septua- 
gint suggest ‘‘land (or vale) of the hot wells,’’ or, ac- 
cording to Josephus, the Gidroth or sheepfolds of 
Chimham, —which are by Bethlehem. The fields of 
Bethlehem are the appropriate stage of the simple 
scenes of farming life in the book of Ruth. As 
we should expect, the town drew back its own ex- 
iles at the close of the Babylonian captivity, and re- 
sumed the lowly routine of its life upon its limited 
fields and hard, silent pastures falling gradually to 
the desert ; too insignificant to be even mentioned in 
the history of the Maccabees, or of the Romans in 
Palestine, or of Herod. 

It is against such a background that we must read 
the story of the Nativity. Upon such fields a shep- 
herd, lying out with his beasts by night, and looking 
at the moon and the stars, which God had ordained, 
had wondered that the Almighty could approach or 
care for the insignificant mortals who watched them. 


** What is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
Or the son of man that Thou visitest him ?’’ 


But the faith which this shepherd had hardly dared 
to entertain, before the majesty of the heavens, was 
now to rush upon others in so full a glory that those 
bright provokers of his doubts were lost in a cloud of 
presences, thronging the skies with the loud assurance 
that all heaven's infinite provision was indeed laid up 
and ready for men, that the pity and the zeal of the 
Omnipotent were urgent to pour themselves forth for 
no other sake than man’s own. 

There were shepherds in the same country abiding 
in the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock. 
That night men were living at little Bethlehem and about 
its fields, as they had lived for a thousand years. 
Through all political change and catastrophe, the 
habits of those who cultivate a little soil or tend a few 
sheep upon their bare, unsuggestive pasture, —nothing 
to provoke their minds, nothing to stimulate their im- 
aginations,—remain as unaltered as the outlines of 
the land itself, or as the growth upon it of the scanty 
and almost flowerless desert grass. An Eastern vil- 
lage, such as we have seen Bethlehem was satisfied to 
be through the centuries, is the very type of monoto- 
nous routine. Year in, year out, men leave it by the 
same roads for the same fields, They water their 
flocks by the same wells, wearing deeper with their 
ropes the same grooves on the stone lips which their 
ancestors began to trace hundreds of years before. 
They are out on the fields with their sheep the same 
average number of nights. To the eye, that group of 
shepherds beneath the stars—mantled, hooded fig- 


1See Professor Smith’s “ Book of the Twelve Prophets,”’ Vol. I, 
pp. 413 f.—Epiror, 


ures, lying, for talk's sake, head to head upon the 
rising end of their pasture-ground, while about them 
grazed or couched their scattered beasts, the stars 
twinkled above, and the sheep-bells, those stars of 
sound, as gently broke the silence of the night below— 
that group of shepherds, I say, had no date, Children of 
immemorial custom, clinging to mother earth, they 
had been there any night these thousand years since 
David. Between the changeless stars and the change- 
less earth, they represented the endless, uneventful 
coil of human life, in contemplation of which and of 
the immutable courses of nature that support and 
overarch it, one noble soul after another had been 
cast into despair of any divine originality, interven- 
tion, or triumph. TZhat which hath been is that 
which shall be; and that which hath been done is 
that which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun. ... Therefore I turned about to cause 
my heart to despair. 

But now between these far worlds in their un- 
changing courses, which never came one whit nearer 
earth, and this endless coil of human life clinging 
callous to the old fields and the old instruments, there 
burst a glory, ablaze with the promise of something 
new, —the potency of a great initiative, the proclama- 
tion of a Birth which meant a new beginning for the 
race. And that is the vital center of our religicn. 
Christianity is at the heart of it the sense that heaven 
has taken earth by surprise. The stories of its origin 
show us the children of men, wrapped in custom, 
with few thoughts beyond their daily occupations, and 
these few of a religion not much interfering with 
or promising to change the stagnant heart of man ; of 
a God who reigned sublime and aloof, and of splen- 
dors and dooms that had nothing to do with this dis- 
pensation, but worked themselves out from it by 
catastrophe into another. It is remarkable how the 
best minds in Israel at this time were almost all 
divided between unbelief in God's interference with 
the course of the world and visions of Apocalypse 
that wrapt them away through the ruin of the world 
to other dispensations as the scene of his salvation 
and his judgment. In contrast to these, Christianity 
broke upon the earth as a gospel for 7#,—as the news 
of change and transformation to take place here and 
now. It revealed God as yearning for men, coming 
upon them at their ordinary work, introducing a new 
fact, by the common gate of birth, into their lives, 
and speeding from it a new hope and joy upon their 
earthly homes and toil. On earth peace among men. 

The centuries have come and gone, and the emptied 
heavens have been filled by another host not less 
glorious in their hymns of praise, not less convincing 
in their assurance of peace, not less urgent or certain 
in pointing to Jesus as the mediator of God's promise. 
Our Christmas skies are thronged with those who 
speak not in promise, but frorh experience ; who tell 
how the Christ has been to themselves the power and 
the peace of God himself. There is John's voice: 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten 
Jrom the Father), full of grace and truth, Paul's : 
Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
Or of countless others : Unto him that loveth us, and 
loosed us from our sins by his blood ; and he made us to 
be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God and Father ; 
to him be the glory and the dominion for ever. Such 
be our angels from God and our guides to the Saviour. 
Our Christmas heavens are full of them. 

So much for the background of simple, unchanging 
custom which the history of Bethlehem offers to the 
divine innovation that breaks against it. We have 
now to consider a single fact in that history,—an 
accident, as we might almost call it, which in scale 
and character is the very opposite of what we have 
been considering, yet supplementary to this in the 
light it throws upon the story of the Nativity. 

The life of the Son of God upon earth not only be- 
gan in pain and weakness. The story in Luke's 
Gospel surrounds it in addition with accidents and 
perils, which vividly enhance our sense of its feeble- 
ness and danger. ‘‘There was no room for them in 
the inn.’ These words, like the opening of the inn 
door on the dark path by which the travelers ap- 
proached it, light up the long, perilous adventure on 
which Joseph and Mary had set forth. As we stand 
with them before the door from which they were turned, 
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our hearts are driven back on the wintry way they 
had perforce so slowly made. It was a road always 
full of chances and alarms, and besides was haunted 
near its end by the memory of just such a way- 
side birth and tragedy as they themselves ran the 
risk of. According to their Scriptures, Jacob and 
Rachel had been pushing on for Ephrath which is 
Bethlehem when Rachel's hour came, and, though 
her child lived, she died (Gen. 35:17, 19) The 
parenthesis, ‘‘which is Bethlehem,’’ may, it is true, 
be a late gloss, for, according to another record 
(1 Sam. 10:2; Jer. 31 : 15), Rachel's wayside tomb 
and the place her ghost haunted was farther away, on 
‘*the border of Benjamin,’’ by Ramah, as far.to the 
north of Jerusalem as Benjamin is to the south. In 
that case there had been another Ephrath. But the 
site is also on the road Joseph and Mary had trav- 
eled, and, whether the words ‘‘which is Bethle- 
hem’’ be a mistaken gloss or not, they were already, 
we cannot doubt, in the Scriptures with which the 
two were familiar, and which were.responsible for the 
other tradition that still places Rachel's tomb close 
to Bethlehem. 

Jacob's own story of the event is this (Gen. 
48 : 7 ff.) : And as for me, when I came from Padan 
—— Rachel died in the land of Canaan in the 
way when tikere was still some stretch of ground to 
come to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem, and I buried 
her there in the way to Ephrath. These are the 
words of a man whose heart yet sobs with the 
sense of what might have been, the thought of 
how very iittle short. things came of being all right. 
If only he had been quicker, or the way less heavy, 
he might have saved her whose death he after long 
years still felt as a full and running sorrow. I cannot 
read his words without realizing the fears, the chances, 
the risks, which must have haunted Joseph and Mary 
with the same burden on the same wintry road. How 
frail looks the little group ! how open to miscarriage 
and death! Can it be the Son of God who is com- 
mitted to so fragile a cradle on so turbulent asstream ? 
Can it be the salvation of men which is poised upon 
so many chances? Why must the assurance of the 
divine love depend on the mere facts of a day, upon 
so obscure and perilous a path ? 

To these questions the answer is that love cannot 
commend itself to us except through fact. It might 
proclaim itself across the skies, as it did that night in 
a glory of song and dazzling |ight, but it would not 
become real or proven save in fact and flesh, and 
amid all the conditions to which these are. subject 
when they would prove their reality. The account 
which Luke has preserved would impress us that not 
otherwise did the love of God break upon the heart of 
man. He would teach us that, although the omnipo- 
tence of heaven was behind it, love would rather, 
just because it was love, come among us in the 
strength of its weakness, not covetous of our won- 
der nor ambitious of our fear, but that, naked of 
all force and stooping to share all our weakness, it 
might, through such sacrifice, woo our hearts and 
rouse our consciences. 

GLASGLOW, SCOTLAND, + 





“A Wincopipe ” 
By Frank H. Sweet 
REDDIE was six years old, and had just returned 


frozz a long walk with his father. His face was 


glowing. 
‘‘Oh, mama!"’ he cried, as he hurried into the 
sitting-room ; ‘* we went such a l-o-n-g way, and saw 


such l-o-t-s of things.’’ 

‘¢ What sort of things ?'’ asked mama smilingly. 

‘*Oh, birds and squirrels, and—and flowers. Papa 
told such pretty stories about them. I didn't know 
such things could be so nice. And oh, say, mama, 
—do you know a wincopipe?”’ 

‘* No, dear,’’ 

‘*Well,"’ eagerly, ‘‘we saw one. It's sueh a 
pretty little flower, and when it opens in the morning 
the day will be bright and pleasant, and folks around 
will be happy ; but if it doesn’t open, then things will 
be gloomy. Papa's so funny. He said he s’ posed 
he used to be a wincopipe when he was a little boy 
like me, only he didn’t open. He said he was often 
cross in the morning, and then his grandma would 
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tell him he got out on the wrong side of the bed ; and 
once she made him go back and get out on the other 
side. Wasn't it funny ?"’ ; 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ laughed mama. Then, refiect- 
ively, ‘‘It isn’t nice to be a wincopipe that doesn’t 
open, —is it, Freddie?"’ 

‘* No—’’ he answered, then stopped and looked at 
her with sudden inquiry in his bright eyes. Mama 
was like papa in some respects, and had such an odd 
way of saying things. 

But he could see no hidden meaning in the clear, 
smiling glance. And yet, somehow, when he went 
outside a little later to discover for himself some of 
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the interesting bird ways his father had been telling 
about, there was a little pucker of thoughtfulness be- 
tween his eyes. Was he always a wincopipe that 
opened bright and smiling in the morning? Did he 
not sometimes get out on the wrong side of the bed ? 

He drew a long breath, and presently slipped back 
to the door of the sitting-room. 

‘*Mama,”’ he called softly. ‘‘I want to be a winco- 
pipe that opens. If I leave the bed on the wrong side 
any time, will you please be like papa’s grandma, and 
make me go back and get out on the other side ?"’ 

And mama smilingly answered that she would. 

WaAYNESBORO, Va. 
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XV Mr. Daniels Goes Shopping 


RUE to her word, Mrs, Daley arrived at the shop 
very early, but no earlier than the nurse, who 
had been summoned by telephone. Mrs. Daley 

surveyed her silently, and watched the preparation of 
a gruel with intense interest. ‘I’m thinkin’,’’ she 
remarked to the doctor, ‘‘ske won't be needin’ my 
help this morning.”’ 

The doctor, worn out by the night's vigil, answered 
kindly, ‘‘She will need no one, Mrs. Daley. You 
are very kind, and I am sure he will appreciate it 
when he’s better.’’ 

‘*Dr, Hanauer!’’ Mrs. Daley put her coarse red 
hand on the doctor's sleeve. ‘‘’Tis we poor ones 
must be kind, for we're always needin’ each other. 
But there isn’t many like you, and when I said my 
prayers last night, I just told the Lord if any one was 
deservin’ everything good, ’twas the likes of you, 
comin’ down such a wild night to where there was 
never a cent to meet you !”’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Daley.’’ No society lady ever 
received a more courtly bow than Honorah Daley, 
washerwoman by profession. © ‘‘ Your prayer is the 
richest pay I ever got for a cure.’’ 

The ride to the hospital seemed long to the two 
weary men, and when at last they reached the doctor's 
cozy rooms, they were too tired to eat the dainty 
breakfast spread there. The Saint was sleeping, so 
the nurse said, and probably would sleep half the day 
from sheer exhaustion. When at last they went to bed 
to get their much-needed rest, the doctor's trained 
senses. gave in at once; but Daniels tossed about, 
still filled with a feeling of content and satisfaction 
that had not been his for years. And half asleep, and 
half awake, he thought of many half-remembered 
things that had filled other years—of his pretty, gentle 
mother, who had tried to guide him aright,—of the 
boyhood days when he was filled with a desire to do 
things, to de somebody—and when he slept, he was 
back in the old days. When he awoke, in the early 
afternoon, it was with a new feeling of reliance, of 
strength, that gave a gleam to his eyes and a flush to 
his cheeks. Stepping to the window, as he dressed, 
he remarked forcibly, ‘‘ Billy, you're a winner this 
time! You're one step ahead.’’ 

Upstairs, Cecilia was slowly coming back to life. 
When she opened her eyes, and saw the snowy cover- 
let, and the sunlight on the floor, and the dainty little 
frills at her wrists, she simply let her lids droop with 
ineffable content, entirely too weary to reason how she 
came there. But, bit by bit, there drifted into her 
mind the thoughts of her weary trudge in the rain with 
Mickey, to call Dr. Hanauer ; and with the thought 
of Jim, came the sickening weight of dread that had 
lain upon her heart for two days, and she bounded 
from the bed. The noise brought a nurse from the 
hali, who vainly tried to insist that she go back to bed. 
«*Where are my clothes?’’ Her voice rang shrill 
and hard. ‘Where ave they? Give them to me this 
minute—I’ ve got to go home, I tell you, Jiry's sick !"’ 

*« Yes, dear, you shad/ go, but now you are to stay in 
bed until the doctor comes.'’ The nurse’s tones were 
so calm that they but added fuel to the Saint's anger. 

‘*I won't stay in bed, I tell you! Give me my 
clothes, or I'll yell! I'll yell so loud the doctor will 
hear me !"’ 

** You're yelling quite loud enough now for any pur- 
pose.”"’ Mr. Daniels stood in the doorway, coolly sur- 
veying the red mass of tumbled hair, and the thin flushed 
face. ‘‘I thought you were called Saint Cecilia !’’ 

‘«Mr. Daniels,’’ her voice had lost some of the 


anger, and she held out her hands to him pleadingly, 
‘*tell her to give me my clothes! I've got to go home 
to Jim, he’s awful sick!’’ And as she spoke, she 
remembered suddenly that Mickey had been with her, 
and that it ought to be night-time, and she brushed 
back her hair with a puzzled gesture. ‘‘ Where's 
Mickey? What time is it? Did the doctor go ?’’ 

Mr. Daniels quietly picked up the trembling little 
form, and put her back in bed. _ Then he sate down 
beside her, and very calmly, and clearly, and gently, 
he told her all about their going to the Court, and about 
the doctor's hard battle with death, and how he had 
come off victorious. And as he talked, a great load 
rolled off the troubled little heart, and she buried her 
head under the blanket, and sobbed and sobbed, each 
sob shaking her thin little body so that Daniels’ heart 
ached as he watched her. And when the sobs had 
ceased, she sat up, and with a great light shining in 
her eyes, said, ‘‘And he did all that for Jim! Oh, 
I'm glad I came up with Mickey! Mrs. Daley said 
he wouldn't go, but she don’t know how good he is.”’ 

‘«She knows now, Cecilia,’’ and he told her what 
Mrs. Daley had said that morning. And he told her, 
too, ever so many funny little things, all that he could 
think of, even of Mickey and his mince-pie, until the 
tears were dry on her cheeks, and she was smiling 
faintly. And when she wanted to get up so that she 
could go back to Jim, he told her of the pretty nurse 
who was taking care of him, and Cecilia had nothing 
to do but smile happily. ‘Ain't everybody awful 
good! Jim’s awful good, too. Maybe God saw how 
good Jim was, and so He made people good to him 
on purpose.’’ 

‘*Maybe!’’ Mr. Daniels stood up. ‘‘ Then you 
ought to be awful good, too. Now there’s only one 
way for you to be good to-day, that is to stay in bed 
and do precisely what the nurse tells you to do. If 
you don’t do it, then Jim himself couldn't call you 
good. Will you promise ?’’ 

And the Saint responded solemnly, ‘‘ Honest Injun, 
cross my neck and body, I promise."’ 

And he knew she'd keep her word, and set forth on 
the first shopping expedition for years. He had made 
up his mind that the Saint's wardrobe, as he recalled 
it of the night before, was not effective against the 
winter weather. He went into the first store whose 
showy windows greeted him after he got off the car, 
and stated his wants at the first counter he struck. 

Mr. Daniels wondered what any store should want 
to keep so many kinds of dresses for ; as far as he was 
concerned, a dress was a dress, and beyond the color, 
he could see very little difference. Perhaps the sales- 
woman had had such customers before—Daniels soon 
found out that she knew what he wanted even if he 
didn’t himself—and it was a pretty red flannel sailor 
suit that was wrapped up. While he was waiting for 
his change, he told her of various other things he 
wanted to purchase, and perhaps it was because he 
looked so helpless, or because she took an honest in- 
terest in a patron, but she said she had a little sister 
of thirteen, and offered to go with him to the other 
departments if the head of her department would allow 
it. And when the head of the department noted the 
aristocratic presence of the patron, he gave his consent 
very graciously. Mr. Daniels found his shopping 
much simplified by the aid of the obliging sales- 
woman ; he was amazed at her intricate acquaintance- 
ship with the qualities, and styles, and varieties of the 
various things he purchased. She bought the shoes 
and stockings, and the warm set of underwear, and 
the long heavy coat, and the mittens, and last a 
ribbon for the Saint's ruddy hair—all Mr. Daniels had 
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to do was to pay for them. When at last his shop- 
ping was completed, he realized with a sudden burst 
of gratitude how much trouble that saleswoman had 
saved him, and he stopped at the candy department 
and sent a box of candy to the ‘girl in the dress de- 
partment with blue eyes and freckles on her nose and 
a bow in her hair." He never knew that that box of 
candy went to a very humble little home where the 
little ones knew candy only as a rare and wonderful 
treat. 

When Daniels got back to the hospital, he went at 
once to the office, where Dr. Hanauer was making up 
reports ; perhaps he was still tired from the watch of 
the night before, but somehow the reports didn’t seem 


to come out right, for he was frowning heavily. But 
the frowns fled when Daniels entered. 
‘‘Hello, Billy! Haven't seen you to-day. How 


are you?”’ 

««Oh, Hanauer ! 
very woe-begone. 

Thedoctoreyed him keenly. ‘‘Beenout? Where?’’ 

Daniels returned the gaze quietly. ‘Oh, you 
needn't look at me! I have been out, and I didn't 
drink a drop. I've been shopping.’ 

‘«Shopping !'" Dr. Hanauer was surprised that 
he hadn't noticed the bundles before. ‘‘ 1 should 
think you had! What under the sun did you buy ?’’ 

‘«What did I buy !’’ Daniels answered tragically. 
«Sir, I have bought the necessities of life!’’ And 
he unfolded to the doctor's interested gaze his pur- 
chases of the afternoon. ‘I don’t buy a wardrobe 
for a saint every day !"’ 

‘* Billy, if she goes down to the Court in that rig, 
Court circles will never get over it!'’ The doctor 
surveyed the outspread wardrobe admiringly. ‘* Why, 
a sight of her in that dress ought to cure Jim Belway. 
He asked for her this afternoon."’ 

‘«Were you there? How is he?”’ 
his shopping at once. 

‘*How is he? My dear Billy, how ought one of 
my patients to be when I worked over him a whole 
night ?’’ was the laughing answer. He isn't we/i/, 
but he’s going to be! If I had let him talk he'd have 
killed himself trying to thank me. Seems Mickey's 
mother was in and the nurse says she told all she knew 
in five minutes, and left the patient in a nervous state 
that would have hurt him if I hadn't come in. 
The only thing that is apt to kill him now is the 
shock to his pride,—he says he'll pay me and the 
nurse and you and every one else who has laid out a 
cent. And I had to say we'd take it, or let his fever 
rise, so I promised.’’ 

‘*How did you do it, Phil? He was near death 
last night! To me it seems almost uncanny ; it may 
he only science, but to me it’s a miracle.’’ 

*‘It wasn’t only science, Billy, and it wasn'ta 
miracle, except in the sense that it always zs a miracle 
the way nature squares accounts. Back of that attack 
of pneumonia stretched a clean life, and that gave 
science the upper hand of death. That's all !"’ 

‘«That’s all!’’ Daniels’ voice was a bit strained. 
‘« But a clean life is something you can’t buy! And 
a clean life in that God-forsaken Court is a finer 
achievement than anywhere else! Phil, that little 
red-headed Saint told me to keep on fighting—I rather 
think I will! God knows 1 can make an effort at 
least toe keep the rest of my life clean !"’ 

‘« And Billy,’’ the doctor's voice had a glad ring in 
it, ‘* you can make the stains of the past grow dim. 
Why, Jim Belway had that wedding-ring on his finger, 
and the nurse said that when the messenger brought 
it, he cried and kissed it, and called down blessings 
on the one that sent it. Why I believe you’ ve wiped 
out a lot of them already.’’ And they went upstairs 
together, and found the Saint was getting very restless 
in bed. 

The doctor very gravely felt her pulse and looked 
at her tongue, and sounded her chest, then he an- 
nounced solemnly, ‘‘ The patient may now get up, 
provided she puts on at once these garments provided, "’ 
and Mr. Daniels just as solemnly laid out on the bed 
his purchases of the aftenoon. Cecilia looked at them 
a moment, then looked at the doctor and Mr. Daniels, 
and didn’t know what to say ; her eyes took in with 
delight the pretty things, and all her innate feminine 
love of finery shone in her face. But her eyes soon 
filled with tears, and her cheeks flushed red, and she 
said: ‘*My own clothes is good enough. I can't pay 
for these. I only take things from Jim—Jim says 
that’s square, for I work it out."’ 

Mr. Daniels’ face clouded and the doctor looked 
puzzled, but the nurse, being a woman, felt she could 
help them out. So she said quietly, ‘I'll tell you! 
Cecilia will try them on, and see if they fit, for I know 
a girl just her size who will be glad to take them. And 

then she will go in and see how Puddin’ likes them."’ 


Played out.’’ And he looked 


Daniels forgot 
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So they left her with the nurse, and went in to see 
Puddin’, and await the Saint's coming. And in about 
a half-hour she came to them, and staring at her, 
they weren't quite sure whether this was really little 
St. Cecilia of the Court, or if it were some one else 
conjured up by the nurse. This one wore a suit so 
warm and bright that even into her wan cheeks, under 
the glow of the dim lights, there had crept a bit of its 
glow ; the unruly red locks had been brushed smoothly 
back, and were held in place by a great black bow. 
For the first time in her little life, all her garments 
were whole, and as she walked towards them, she was 
filled with a certain exaltation that had come to her as 
she put on the new, neat clothes. 

Puddin’, having progressed so far as to be propped 
up in bed, looked at her wonderingly, his big eyes 
filled with admiration. He seemed to doubt her 
identity until she was fairly by the bedside, and then 
he ejaculated, ‘‘Golly ! Celie !’’ 

‘* Puddin’, darling,’’ she bent over the bed lovingly, 
‘*do you think I look nice ?"’ 

Puddin’s answer was emphatic. ‘‘Do you look 
nice! I never seen you look like that!’’ Then, the 
admiration evidently growing deeper, he said, ‘‘1 love 
you more now !"’ 

‘«Puddin’ !’’ The Saint's voice was full of an in- 
dignant hurt protest. ‘Don’t you know, I'm just 
the same! Sure you love me just as much in my own 
dress !"’ 

But Puddin’s masculine instincts came out stronger 
than his reason. ‘‘ No, I don’t! I like you better 
in that dress! You never did look that way before !"' 

Mr. Daniels seized his opportunity, and remarked, 
‘*] think a great deal of Puddin’, and | am very sorry 
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that he isn’t to have the opportunity of seeing you in 
itall the time. I fancy it would help him to get well.” 

Cecilia looked down at Puddin’, and the heavy ugly 
brace that supported his back, then she looked down 
at the red dress, and smoothed its folds softly, and 
felt of the satin ribbon on her hair ; then she lifted 
her face to Mr. Daniels and said slowly, ‘I'll take 
back what I said, and I'll keep the nice things, ' cause 
Puddin’ likes them,’’ and then, too honest to hide 
her thought, she finished with, ‘‘And ‘cause I like 
*em too !’’ 

They saw the pleasure radiating from her face, and 
how thorough it was they knew from her whispered 
words to Puddin’. ‘*OQ Puddin’, the shoes have got 
shiny ends, and the hat's got a feather on it !"’ 

(To be continued) 


- 


A Year Ago 
By Margaret Erskine 


UST a year ago to-day one went out from my door, 
Silently crossed the threshold, coming again no 
more, 
Leaving me one year richer in sorrow, joy, and pain, 
Leaving me one year poorer of the hours I spent in 
vain. 


I gave no hand at parting. I did not bid him stay. 

So, as in silence he came, in silence he went away. 

Scarce had he left my side ere another stranger came, 

With his promise of joy and sorrow, brought in the 
New Year’s name. 


Deer Park, ONT. . 


<e 


Did Paul Believe in Jesus’ Miraculous Birth ? 
By William Henry Roberts, D.D. 


Ete physicians in a Western city were conversing 
with each other as to the coming of Christ into 
the world. The younger spoke slightingly of 
the matter, declaring that the miraculous view of 
Jesus’ birth was contrary to reason. The other, a 
Christian of strong convictions, said quietly to his 
friend, ‘‘ John, you are a father ?”’ 
‘*Yes,’’ was the answer ; ‘‘ but what has that to do 
with the subject ?’’ 
‘*Who gave you the power of fatherhood ?'’ 
the older man. 
‘« The great Creator,’’ was the response. 
**And will you, John,”’ said his friend, ‘‘ deny that 
power to God which he has bestowed upon you? All 
things are possible with God. The question as to 
whose son is Christ is solely a question of fact. Ex- 


asked 


* amine the evidence, John.'’ 


And this view of the matter led the younger phy- 
sician into a line of thought which brought him to 
the feet of Jesus, saying with the once doubting 
Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord and my God."’ 

One of the most reasonable things in the world is 
the divine sonship of Jesus Christ. The world needed 
both a revelation from God and a Saviour from sin. 
And what more reasonable than that God should 
reveal himself unto his earthly children through a 
child who was ‘‘his only Son,’’ and save them from 
sin and its consequences by one ‘‘ born of a woman" ? 
God's love for the world could not be better exhibited 
than in the manger cradle at Bethlehem, nor his 
desire and power to save more clearly manifested 
than through him of whom it is written, ‘‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son"’ 
(John 3:16). Christ the Saviour is- the gracious 
divine response to deepest human needs. ‘‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,’’ are the words 
of Christ the Son, and his also are the words, «] 
came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.”’ 

But it is often said by superficial thinkers that 
Paul refers nowhere in his writings to the miraculous 
birth of Christ. Leaving out of consideration the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, because of its disputed 
authorship, what of the apostle’s quotation from the 
second Psalm in his address at Antioch (Acts 13 : 33) 
and applied specifically to Christ, ‘‘Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee’’ ? What of the definite 
declaration in Romans 8 : 3, ‘* God, sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh’'? And above all, what 
of the contrast he makes between the first and the last 
Adam in 1 Corinthians 15, and also in Romans 5? 

The contrast between Adam and Christ is a favorite 
one with Paul. As to origin, Paul points out that the 


first Adam was of the earth, earthy, but the last Adam 
is the Lord from heaven. The earthly origin of the 
one is contrasted with the heavenliness of the other. 
Then Paul states the nature of the first Adam in 
the declaration that he was made ‘‘a living soul,"’ 
while the last Adam, the apostle declares, was made 
‘‘a life-giving spirit."’ Here the mere humanity of 
the first Adam is contrasted with the divine life-pro- 
ducing power of the second Adam. And as a final 
and supreme thought the purpose of the miraculous 
birth, and the gift to the world of the being who is 
a ‘life-giving spirit,’’ is indicated in the words (1 
Cor. 15 : 22), ‘‘For as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive’’ ; and those other 
words (Romans § : 19), ‘‘ For as through the one man's 
disobedience the many were made sinners, even so 
through the obedience of the one shall the many be 
made righteous.’’ Paul clearly teaches that the ‘first 
man Adam,'’ who wasof the earth, earthy, brought sin 
and death to mankind, and that the ‘‘ last Adam "’ was 
God's only begotten Son, who has brought to men 
salvation from sin and everlasting life, that ‘*God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself'’ 
(2 Cor. 5:19). One day Christ shall reconcile all 
things unto God, ‘‘ whether they be things in earth 
or things in heaven’’ (Col. 1 : 20). 

Paul's thought in his Epistles is in harmony with 
the statements of the evangelists as to the birth, the 
nature, and the purposes of Jesus Christ, and cannot 
be rightly understood except as the facts fundamental 
to his thinking are kept always in mind, that the God 
whom he served was the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that Christ was God's only begotten Son 
(Rom. 1: 9 ; 8:32; Ephes. 1:3; Gal. 4:4). To 
Paul, the last Adam was the divine Saviour, through 
whom mankind was to regain all that had been lost 
by the first Adam, and to secure beyond that the ines- 
timable blessings of the heavenly inheritance. 

It will interest the students of Scripture to compare 
the words of John the Baptist (John 3 : 31-36) with 
Paul's statement in 1 Corinthians 15: 45-47. The 
Baptist, speaking of himself, says: ‘‘He that is of — 
the earth is of the earth ;'’ and then referring to Christ, 
says: ‘‘ He that cometh from heaven is above all ;"’ 
and John also calls him ‘‘the Son.'’ The great fore- 
runner of Christ unites with the greatest follower of 
the Saviour in testifying to the miraculous birth of 
Jesus, his divine nature, and his momentous relation 
to the welfare of man. The Baptist declares that 
‘¢ The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things 
into his hand. He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life."’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns 





“ Blest Be the Tie that Binds” 


Words by Rev. John Fawcett. Music by H. G, Nagel. 


“* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.’’ 


R. JOHN FAWCETT was the pastor of a small 
church at Wainsgate, in Yorkshire, and was 
called frora there to a larger church in London 

in 1772. He accepted the call and preached his fare- 
well sermon, The wagons were loaded with his books 
and furniture, and all was ready for the departure, when 
his parishioners gathered around him, and with tears 
in their eyes begged of him to stay. His wife said, 
‘¢Oh, John, John, I cannot bear this,"’ ‘‘ Neither can 
1,'’ exclaimed the good parson, ‘‘and we will not go. 
Unload the wagons, and put everything as it was be- 
fore.’’ His decision was hailed with great joy by his 
people, and he wrote the words in commemoration of 
the event. This song, and ‘‘God be with you till we 
meet again,’’ are the most useful farewell hymns in 
the world. 

Mr. Moody used to tell of a Sunday-school teacher, 
to whom he had given a class of girls, who one day 
came to Mr. Moody's store much disheartened. He 
had suffered from hemorrhage of the lungs, and his 
doctor had ordered him to leave Chicago. _He was 
sad because he felt that he had not made a true effort 
to save his class. At Mr. Moody's proposal that they 
go to visit each of the class members, they took a 
carriage and at once began the work, the young man 
in his feebleness saying what he could to each. Ata 
farewell meeting where they were all gathered, they 
endeavored to sing ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,’’ but 
their hearts were full and their voices failed. Every 
member of the class yielded her heart to God. 


a 
“Il Am Praying for You” 


Words by S. O’ Maley Cluff. Music by Ira. D. Sankey. 


‘* I have a Saviour, He’s pleading in glory ; 
A dear, loving Saviour, tho’ earth friends be few,’’ 


N OUR first visit to Ireland, in 1874, we came 
across these words in a printed leaflet. It was 
the second hyrin to which I wrote music, and 

it was much used in our meetings in London. It has 
long been a favorite prayer-meeting hymn in many 
churches, 

At the close of a gospel service in Evanston, Illinois, 
the minister was requested to visit a man who was not 
likely to live many days, and who was a spiritualist. 
Though pressed by other engagements, the minister 
said, ‘‘I will take time.’’ He called, but thought it 
not best to introduce the subject of religion because 
of the patient's known hostility to evangelical views. 
Seeing a little organ in the room, the minister asked 
if he might sing a song. Receiving a favorable an- 
swer, he sat down and sang : 


‘** ] have a Saviour, He’s pleading in glory ; 
A dear, loving Saviour, tho’ earth friends be few ; 
And now He is watching in tenderness o’er me : 
But oh, that my Saviour were your Saviour too !’’ 


The sick man seemed pleased, and asked the minister 
to sing it again. This he did, and then gave other 
songs. Thus he sang the truths which he had not the 
courage to mention in conversation. The songs evi- 
dently accomplished their work ; for when the minis- 
ter called again the sick man’s heart had been opened, 
and the truth had been savingly received through 
their instrumentality. 


A gospel worker of Hunter, New York, tells of this 
experience in connection with the hymn: ‘While | 
was holding revival meetings at Hensonville, New 
York, a man and his wife were converted through the 
hymn ‘I am praying for you.’ The song went di- 
rectly to the heart of the wife. All the way to her 
home the first line of the hymn, ‘I have a Saviour, 
He's pleading in glory,’ kept ringing in her ears, and 
the next morning as she awoke she heard my voice 
singing, ‘I have a Saviour.’ That night she came to 
Jesus. Her husband followed immediately after her. 
They had sent out invitations for a large dancing-party 
at that time, which no doubt would have injured the 
meetings very much had it taken place; but the 
dance was turned into a prayer-meeting. I shall 
never forget the night she stood up in a crowded 


Told by Himself 


Mr. Ira D. Sankey’s sautobiographic narra- 
tive of his early evangelistic work with 
Dwight L. Moody is accompanied by striking 
incidents of the composition and the use of 
the Gospel Hymns and other sacred songs. 
Mr. Sankey has collected these incidents from 
world-wide sources, and many of the facts 
that he gives have never before been pub- 
lished. The next instalment will continue 
the narrative portion of the story. 
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church, and said, ‘Oh, Brother L——, your singing 
«*] have a Saviour’’ brought us to Jesus.’ ’’ 

A young man who came from Sweden writes : ‘«‘I 
am praying for you’ was the first Moody and Sankey 
hymn I ever heard. It was on a cold winter night up 
in the land of the midnight sun, more than a quarter 
of a century ago. Two evangelists had come to the 
neighborhood, but found it difficult to get a place in 
which to hold their meetings. At last a poor woman 
opened for them her log house, consisting of two 
rooms. From house to house the meetings were an- 
nounced. I was a small boy, and out of curiosity I 
attended the first meeting. About twenty people were 
present, seated on chairs borrowed from the neigh- 
bors. At one end of the low, dark room the evangel- 
ists were seated, by a small table on which two 
home-made candles were burning. After one of the 
evangelists had led in prayer, he asked of the other, 
‘Sing one of Sankey’s hymns.’ Upon which he sang 
this now well-known hymn, ‘I am praying for you,’ 
accompanying himself on a guitar. Since then I have 
heard these sweet hymns sung in many European 
countries, and in the small meeting-houses and primi- 
tive homes of the settlers on the Western plains, as 
well as by choirs of hundreds and congregations of 
thousands in the larger cities of this broad land.’’ 


bal 


“In the Secret of His Presence ” 


Words by Ellen Lakshmi Goreh. Music by George C. Stebbins. 


‘In the secret of his presence how my soul delights to 
hide ! 
Oh, how precious are the lessons which I learn at Jesus’ 
side!’’ 


HE author of the words of this beautiful hymn 
was a high-caste native of India, After her con- 
version to Christianity, it is said, she spent some 

years in the home of an English clergyman, and wrote 
the poem ‘‘In the secret of His presence’’ while 
there. It made its appearance in a book of poems of 
which she was the author. In 1883 the attention of 
Mr. Stebbins was called to it, and he wrote the music 
at that time. The hymn was first sung by him as an 
offertory in one of the churches in Brooklyn, New 
York. It was often repeated as an offertory, and on 
occasion was sung in evangelistic services. But it had 
its larger introduction to the public during the All- 
winter Mission conducted by Mr. Moody and myself 
in London in the winter of 1883-84, when I sang it 
frequently, as did Mr. Stebbins, who spent several 
months assisting in the mission. It was also often 
sung by Miss Beaucham, daughter of the late Lady 
Beaucham and since the wife of Colonel Drury-Lowe, 
one of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, and uncle of 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
The hymn at once came into general favor, an¢ the 
deeply spiritual tone of the words brought blessing to 
many. The song was afterwards published in ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns,’ and in ‘*Sacred Songs and Solos.'’ Very 
soon it found its way into all parts of the world. Dr. 
Hudson Taylor, head of the great China Inland Mis- 
sion, stated at Northfield that it was the favorite hymn 
of his missionaries. 

The winter of 1890-91 Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins spent 
in India. While visiting the city of Allahabad, the 
home of Miss Goreh, Mr. Stebbins sought her out and 


made her acquaintance. He found her engaged in 
mission work among the women of India, a modest, 
devoted Christian, held in high esteem by missionaries 
of all denominations and by all who knew her. Thus 
the two singers whose names had become associated 
in Christian song met each other,—one from the far 
East, and one from beyond far Western seas, —both 
inspired by the same Lord, in the secret of whose 
presence they long since came to abide. 


Oat 
**Go Bury Thy Sorrow” 


Words by Mary A. Bachelor. Music by P. P. Bliss. 


** Go bury thy sorrow, 
The world hath its share.’’ 


OR many years this hymn was one of my favorite 
solos. In its original form it read, ‘‘ Bury thy 
sorrow, hide it with care ;’’ but when Mr. Bliss 

found it in a newspaper he arranged it to read, ‘‘Go 
bury thy sorrow, the world hath its share,’’ and set it 
to music. It has been blessed to thousands of people, 
and will remain as one of his best productions when 
many of his other songs are forgotten. 

The author of the hymn was the daughter of a min- 
ister. When she wrote these lines she was living with 
her brother, whom she greatly loved. He also was a 
minister, and had the usual cares and burdens to carry 
that are incident to a pastor's life. To him she con- 
fided all her joys and sorrows. One day, after having 
disclosed to him some peculiar trial which she was 
enduring, she was reproached by her conscience for 
having needlessly added to his already numerous 
cares. She stood by the open window, and saw the 
long, heavy shadows cast by the tall poplar trees 
across ‘the lawn, and the thought came to her : 

‘«That is just what I have done to my brother ! 
Why did I do it?) Why did I not rather bury my own 
sorrow, and allow only words of cheer and brightness 
to reach his ears ?"’ 

With such thoughts in her mind, and with tears of 
regret filling her eyes, she’-retired to her little attic 
bedroom, and there wrote the hymn that has been’so 
blessed. 

_ A lady who had suffered much, and had passed 
through many great trials, set much store by this 
hymn. One day as she sang it her little daughter, 
who was playing in the room, looked up into her 
mother’s face and saw tears rolling down her cheeks. 
The child called out : 

** Mama, are you digging the sorrows all up again ?’' 


Smt 
“He Leadeth Me” 


Words by Joseph H. Gilmore. Music by William B. Bradbury. 


‘* He leadeth me! Oh, blessed thought ! 
Oh, words with heavenly comfort fraught.’’ 


‘* T HAD been talking,’’ said Mr. Gilmore, ‘‘ at the 
Wednesday evening lecture of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Philadelphia, in 1862. The 

Twenty-third Psalm was my theme, and I had ,been 

especially impressed with the blessedness of being led 

by God, —of the mere fact of his leadership, altogether 
apart from the way in which he leads us, and what he 
is leading us to. At the close of the service we ad- 
journed to Deacon Watson's home, at which I was 
stopping. We still held before our minds and hearts 
the thought which I had just emphasized. During 
the conversation, in which several participated, the 
blessedness of God's leadership so grew upon me that 

I took out my pencil, wrote the hymn just as it stands 

to-day, handed it to my wife—and thought no more 

about it. She sent it without my knowledge to the 

Watchman and Reflector, and there it first appeared 

in print. Three years later 1 went to Rochester to 

preach for the Second Baptist Church. On entering 
the chapel I took up a hymn-book, thinking, ‘I won- 
der what they sing.’ The book opened at ‘He 
leadeth me,’ and that was the first time I knew my 
hymn had found a place among the songs of the 
church. I shall never forget the impression made 
upon me by coming then and there in contact with my 
own assertion of God’s leadershipi’’ 

Mr. Bradbury, finding the hymn in a Christian 
periodical, composed for it the very appropriate tune 
with which it has ever since been associated. 




























































































































































LESSON FOR JANUARY 14 









“The Question Class” for Students 


Every pastor and superintendent whose work lies where 
there is a considerable body of students feels a responsi- 
bility for this important class. We know that from among 
them the leaders of the future will shortly arise, yet for the 
present they may justly be regarded from a quite different 
point of view. They are in a new environment, and this 
brings with it a testing all its own. Many are making 
their first acquaintance with questions that seem to upset 
the faith of their childhood. Does evolution put God at a 
distance, if not entirely dispense with him? And with this 
arises a whole race of questions theological. Are the man- 
ners and customs which we were trained to consider ab- 
horrent, and yet find here so common, really questionable ? 
And with this rises a whole series of questions on social 
relations, The trolley and the parks bring the question of 
Sabbath observance to an importance that it never had be- 
fore. Circumstances formerly settled it for them; now 
they have a wider liberty and the responsibility of a choice. 
Both the curricula and this new atmosphere produce a con- 
dition of mental unrest and of questioning things formerly 
taken for granted. It is of the first importance that they 
be wisely directed as they seek the answers to the new 
questions, Each definite effort to meet this need may 
carry a suggestion to others who are wrestling with the 
same problem. 

The writer, having such a group under his pastoral care, 
found that the newly arising questions occupied a large 
place in the interest of the more thoughtful. A descriptive 
name of the class thus evolved might be the Class for Reli- 
gious Inquiry. To be less formal and forbidding, we called 
ours The Question Class, and the purpose was, as may be 
imagined, the discussion of such questions as had arisen in 
the minds of its members concerning religious matters. 

Naturally enough the inquiries embraced a very wide 
scope, and I shall not pretend to say that we settled all of 
them with even the finality that might be desired. The in- 
tention was to treat every subject in a perfectly frank dis- 
cussion, receiving as little as possible simply by authority, 
and as much as possible exploring in the light of necessary 
or a priori truth. If the members received as much benefit 
as the leader, then the class was indeed successful. 

The following topics will show with what subjects the 
minds of those who are beginning to think for themselves 
were concerned: ‘* How May we Know that Man is Im- 
mortal?’’ ‘Prayer and its Answer.’’ ‘*The Mutual 
Relations of the Student and the Church.’’ ‘** Who Should 
be Admitted to the Communion?’’ ‘ Revivals: How to 
Reap their Good and Avoid their Evils.’’ ‘*What is 
Faith?’’ ‘*What is Conversion?’’ ‘‘Is Conscience an 
Infallible Guide ?’’ ‘‘ Are Foreign Missions an Essential 
of the Christian Church?’’ ‘* How do we Know that the 
Bible is the Word of God?’’ ‘* How do we Get our Ideas 
of God?’’ ‘Is Jesus Christ More than Man?’’ ‘* Why 
Have a Creed, and What to Put in it.’’ ‘* Does Science 
Disprove the Bible?’’ ‘* The Principle of Christian Giv- 
ing.”’ ‘* The Organization of the Church.’’ ‘* How to 
Study the Bible for the Greatest Profit.’’ ‘‘ The Christian 
View of Popular Amusements.’’ . ‘‘ The Place of Miracles 
in the Gospel Age.’’ ‘* The Mutual Relations of Ethics 
and Religion.”” ‘*How Can we Keep the Spirit of 
Prayer?’’ ‘*Do Athletics Tend to Lessen the Spiritual 
Life?’’ ‘*Favorite Passages of Scripture.’”’ ‘*How a 
Great Missionary Board is Run.’’ 

Along with these we have kept touch in a general way 
with the subjects of the International Lessons. 

The treatment being a sort of general discussion, and 
not, where it could be avoided, a lecture, it was of great 
interest to see how much the class could construct for 
themselves. On the question, for instance, ‘* What May 
we Know abcut God?’’ one after another gave a piece of 
what he felt to be a necessary attribute. Before they were 
aware of it, the class had for itself constructed the famous 
definition of the Westminster Assembly, now, however, to 
be believed, not upon the authority of those worthies of 
the past, but because each particular statement was con- 
ceived as necessarily true. ° 

The question of foreign missions was reached through 
comparing the effect of the ruling ideas in Christian and in 
heathen lands on the morals and the life of the people. 
Then naturally the obligation of the second great com- 
mandment of the law agreed absolutely with the Great 
Commission. Difficulties were often found to disappear in 
the mere act of defining, and what had been regarded as 
an obstacle proved to be comparatively simple. 

It will hardly be supposed that such questions were an- 
swered on the spur of the moment. We had no Charles 
Hodge among us. Lists were made out and mimeographed, 
containing the topics for two months. Thus time was 
given for preparation, and a reminder was in the hands of 
the members. 

The questions which have thus arisen in one small class 
are an indication, perhaps, of the sort of subjects that may 
profitably be considered by those who have been carefully 
through the course of the uniform lessons, We have not 
yet achieved all our ideal, but we hope to hear, through 
The Sunday School Times, from some one who has been 
more successful, and to profit by his experience.— William 
Jones Gregory, Mansfield, Pa. 
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One Soul at a Time 
By Bishop John H. Vincent, S.T.D., LL.D. 


HE pastor is as important as the preacher. 

A man must know the personal needs 

of the hearer whom he would aid and 
edify by pulpit ministration. He musi know 
the layman’s opinions, doubts, difficulties, 10) 
religious experiences, the peculiar condi- 
tions under which he lives, his trials and temptations, the 
books he reads, the social circle in which he moves, and 
the influences of early life which contributed to the pres- 
ent situation in home and business circles, All this knowl- 
edge is necessary to the kindling of true sympathy when he 
prepares the sermon, chooses the illustrations, and makes 
the application by which he hopes to help this representa- 
tive member of his flock, And no minister can pray in 
strongest faith for individuals whose inner life he does not 
know. 

Familiar with the trials and difficulties of one soul, a 

astor can the more easily enter into the experience of a 
oper number of his flock. The individual represents 
aclass. He has some peculiarity in opinion, situation, and 
exposure, the knowledge of which will in a dozen or a 
score of cases guide him in public ministration, aid him in 
the choice of effective illustrations, and give him fresh in- 
spiration, as, looking into the faces of his people on the 
holy Sabbath, he seeks to give counsel and consolation. 

The knowledge of units makes more real to a pastor the 
limitations, sorrows, perplexities, and discouragements he 
should be able to meet and overcome. Intelligent sym- 
pathy stimulates ingenuity. The concrete care before him 
stirs him to invention and effort. In his study he thinks 
of A and B and C, and with solicitude thus intensified 
he turns to the book of God, to his widest and richest ex- 
periences in life, to the testimonies of wise and saintly 
souls recorded on the pages of Christian biography. To 
feel the need of a living soul in the pew is to compel one to 
study the struggles and victories of souls who, .in other 
times, lived and suffered, and. died in,the faith of the 
fathers. 

This study of the unit gives the pastor fresh insight into 
human nature. He becomes unconsciously an enthusiastic 
student of psychology. He collects data. He reads the 
recorded observations of great specialists, He does this, 
not in the cold way of the scientist in quest of phenomena, 
laws, and forces, but in the warm way of a loving, sympa- 
thetic, friendly, Christ-like mother—with a yearning after 
souls, and the consolatory arguments and statements they 
need. And his studies in the new science of soul-life be- 
come vital, interesting, and valuable because of his knowl- 
edge of individuals, and his personal sympathy with their 
needs. 

The knowledge of soul-needs, concretely brought to him 
day after day in conversation with all sorts and conditions 
of men, drives him to the Holy Scriptures for correspond- 
ing types of character, for divine statements descriptive of 
fhuman infirmities, for divine characterizations, for words 
of rebuke, advice, and consolation. Knowing the actual 
need, he the more highly appreciates the divine provisions, 
the words of promise, the varied forms of prayer in which 
in other ages men came to God with their sins and necessi- 
ties. Pastoral fidelity discovers new meaning and new 
force in the word of God. 

The most interesting work of a pastor is in the field of 
childhood—the little and the larger children, and that in- 
teresting class of ‘‘youth’’ between twelve and twenty 
years of age. Here is a rich field for constant exploration. 
Bright eyes sparkle in response to words of greeting. 
Candid declarations spontaneously reveal thoughts, doubts, 
problems, questions which make possible to a wise pastor 
the fullest teachings concerning obligation, and the de- 
tailed duties that spring from it. The pastor who loves and 
who studies the youthful units of his congregation himself 
grows in knowledge, in sympathy, in holy ingenuity, and 
steadily guides and strengthens the families of his flock in 
all that makes for Christian fidelity, for manhood and 
womanhood, and for efficiency in Christian service. 

The reading of the rich literature of the present age in 
fields of psychological research and speculation, the study 
of biography, the practical study of living folks, conversa- 
tion with parents, lawyers, physicians, public-school teach- 
ers, in the interest of the best pastoral service will give our 
minister a new world to live in, a new view of the gospel 
he preaches, a new grip on the people who most need his 
ministry. ’ 

The most important and urgent demand of our day in 
church life is for the study and care of units. The service 
most needed is effective pastoral service—more visitation, 
more conversation, more *‘ personal effort.’’ The church 
is not a mass of people, but a grouping of individual units, 
—each one a thinker, each one having a sense of responsi- 
bility, each one cared for, prayed for, and ministered to by 
the pastor, and by lay helpers, such as class leaders, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and lay-deacons and elders. One 
and one; one after another; then another one,—this is 
the way to build up the church of Christ. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





The Junior Choir a Probiem-Solver 


The Junior Choir, spoken of by the Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
of Hartford, Connecticut, in the Times of December 2, has 
been tried in Markham Memorial Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis. But as this work has been carried on since the 
organization of the church, four years ago, it is no longer 
on trial, but is a recognized and valuable feature of our 
church life. As ours is a workingman’s church—in the 
strictest interpretation of that term—it was found quite 
difficult to have any morning service. Sunday morning is 
the laboring man’s only opportunity to enjoy the luxury of 
‘*sleeping in,’’ as the Scotch say. After a week of rising 
at from 4.30 to 5.30 A. M., husband and wife are reluctant 
to think of going to church. The problem is complicated 
by the necessity of having the service at ten o’clock, in 
order that the wives and children of those not in sympathy 
with the church may be at home in season to prepare the 
dinner, which is the workingman’s star meal, The Junior 
Choir has helped us to solve the problem. Twenty-five 
girls—sometimes more—seated on the platform, sing one 
or two special songs, and make responses after the invoca- 
tion and the prayer. Perhaps once a month even more 
time is given to their work. Sometimes, at the Sunday 
evening service (when the attendance is much larger), the 
girls assist the Young People’s Choir. When Christmas 
or Easter services are to be held, we have two choirs ready 
with special music, and the program problem is thus easily 
solved. 

On Friday afternoons the girls meet with their director, 
a trained musician, who is, of course, with them on Sunday 
morning also. 

The benefits spoken of by Mr. Kelsey have been reaped 
here, as well as others. The attendance on the morning 
service has doubled during the past two years, The total 
is not yet large, measured by the evening crowd. About 
one hundred come on the ordinary morning. But under 
our somewhat unusual conditions this is a large gathering. 
Of course, the children are interested ; it is their service. 
And their elders are interested, too, ‘lhey like to hear the 
children—especially if they are ‘heir children. And they 
tell the pastor his talks are more practical and better un- 
derstood now that he knows he is talking to so many of 
tender years. Another problem solved is that of the Pas- 
tor’s Instruction Class. Once it was difficult to secure the 
attendance of the children for this class. Now all that is 
necessary is to appoint a meeting for the half-hour at the 
close of morning service, 

Last Sunday I looked into the faces of many parents 
who have been brought to the church because their chil- 
dren are here. Some of them have become members, led 
by their daughters. ‘*‘ Nellie is to sing in the choir to-day ; 
we must be up, so as to have her ready, and go with her 
to church,’’ is a message calculated to get a tired father 
out of his bed at an hour to which he was unaccustomed 
before his daughter joined the chvir. 

Of course, we have pleasures for the girls outside of their 
choir work. Socials are given for them, sometimes. At 
the beginning of June announcement is made that a treat 
is in store for those who attend at practise and on Sunday 
ten times out of thirteen. This winter a cooking-class is 
held on Saturday morning, to which only regular members 
of the girls’ choir are eligible. To them instruction and 
materials are free. (Just as I am writing this, two little 
girls knock at the study door, and enter very proudly with 
two saucers of baked apple—‘‘a little bit from each apple 
we baked this morning ; we want you to eat it all,—won’t 
you, please?’’ is their greeting.) How important the 
little helpers feel when announcement is made on Sunday, 
‘*The Girls’ Choir Cooking Class will meet Saturday 
morning at ten.’’ Then, one day, there were exclama- 
tions of pleasure when it was announced that the editor of 
an evening paper had asked leave to send his photographer 
to take a picture of the class for the paper. 

We have found that it pays, not only to have a Junior 
Choir, but also to take time to plan pleasures for the mem- 
bers.— Zhe Rev. jJohn T. Faris, Markham Memorial 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


x 


Will you help to make this page, which appears once a 
month, still more valuable to fellow-pastors by sending to 
the Editor brief descriptions of methods of pastoral work 
which have proved successful in your church? The Sun- 
day School Times will gladly pay for all original material 
that it can use. 

< 


In the church paper of the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
of New York City appeared this item : 

** If you do not want to lose your standing in the Taber- 
nacle Church, then do not change your place of residence 
without notifying the pastor or clerk, Over thirty names 
have been recently dropped from the rolls, and others will 
follow at the close of this year. It is the intention of the 
church committee to cut out all dead wood, and confine 
our membership to living, working Christians who think 
enough of their church to obey one of its most reasonable 
requests.’’ 
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Confessions of a Superintendent: When I Said “M ust” 





Dear Ben: 


Order may be heaven’s first law, as you (and others) have 
said, but it doesn’t operate in the Sunday-school unless the windows 
are open to heavenly atmosphere. From what you tell me of your 
school, it must be a stuffy place. The windows can’t be opened 
without giving a cold pain to somebody? ‘The heating apparatus 
needs a jacket of cracked ice, does it? Then don’t overheat yourself 
still more by growling about the order. Why, you and I can’t be 
orderly when we're half stifled. Rebellion breaks out internally, and 
something’s got to be done. I honestly believe that half the trouble 
you have with disorder you can track to those abominable windows 
shut so tight that the bad, heated, hard-worked air can’t getout. Bad 
air makes bad boys and fuzzy-brained teachers, and—well, I’ ll illus- 
trate. 

One day I went into our primary room—our ‘‘ flower garden,’’ 
where about a hundred little tots are bunched like a lot of old-fash- 
ioned posies in the farm dooryard. Generally they look like a fresh 
and blooming lot, dancing in the wind. But on shat day they were 
completely wilted and nervous. The room was a sight! The teach- 
ers were half crazy, and the primary superintendent begged me to say 
a word to the children. Say aword? NotI. My work was a sex- 
ton’s job just then, and I got at it on the jump. The fresh air was 
gusting into the room in about ten seconds. ‘Ten minutes later the 
youngsters were docile and comfortable—docile because comfortable. 

One of the big evangelists was starting a series of meetings in a 
certain city. The committee met with him to settle final details. 
Some one asked him what was the first thing to look out for in carry- 
ing on the meeting. Quick as a flash he replied, ‘‘ Ventilation ! 
Nothing can be done in a meeting where the ventilation is bad.’’ 

But good air isn’t enough. Yow are the key to order. Keep 
that desk of yours clean, keep yourself quiet, not scurrying around 
the room making more fuss than any one else. Old Harris Har- 
baugh, over near Hopedale, used to be awfully afraid that the hens 
would trample down the long grass in haying time so that he couldn’t 
cut it to the best advantage. One day a hen or two wandered off 
into the tall timothy, and Harris heard them clucking away in his 
cherished hay-to-be. Forthwith he bolted through that same tall 
timothy, chased the hens in curvy lines around the lot, making regu- 
lar bridle-paths through the grass with his big boots, and drove the 
wicked birds squawking into the stubble and roadway. And he did 
it to keep the hens from trampling the grass! The hens must have 





Every incident in the letters of Maxwell G. Brainerd to Ben F. Selby is true. Real names are not giben, nor real places, 
but the Thing Itself is true to the facts, and the letters do not mince matters. It is all nothing more or less than the 
frank talk of one superintendent With another—an open-hearted disclosure of the inner workings of the school of experi- 
ence, wherein a man doesn’t get a‘‘ perfect ’’ mark every day of his life, but learns a thing or two, nebertheless. Selby 
doesn’t act on all that Brainerd tells him, yet it sets him thinking. The letters will appear now and then in this paper. 


* go to school on Sunday. 


laughed. So do the bubbling youngsters when the superintendent 
scoots about the room, himself noisily trying to stop ¢heiy noise. No, 
the slam-bang, all-over-the-place, wild-eyed disturber of the peace 
never gets anybody to order until he comes to it first. 

Oh, Ben, why, why can’t we superintendents be still, and wait ! 
Wait, while the fires of eagerness, impatience, unrest, die down ; 
wait, until a sweet and holy silence steals over the room ; wait, until 
we can hear the rustle of the leaves on the trees outside. I asked 
our school one day if we might try to be so still that we could hear a 
pin drop. When a broad, incredulous grin spread over the room, I 
quickly said I meant a coupling pin. Then they smiled in answering 
fun, and then—well, you could have heard a tiny little bit of a pin 
drop on cotton-batting. 

Moreover, O strenuous Ben, don’t order order. Charm it, cherish 
it, lead it a willing captive. I shall not forget the day of downfall 
when I said I MUST have order. Man, it was a fine bit of school- 
ing! The crowd was all on edge that day. Once before, on another 
nervous day, at exactly the psycho—no, let me say, the right—mo- 
ment, I had demanded that those who were talking at a certain point 
in the Bible reading should STAND UP! They did—then. So this 
time I looked seriously and firmly around the room, and in the awe- 
some stillness that rushed over us I demanded that the .talkers should 
rise. And rise they did not. If I had been vigh#, I think maybe I 
would have had my meals brought to me on that platform for some 
days before I would have left the room without seeing the culpvits un- 
limber. But I was dead wrong, and I had to surrender, or make the 
worse mistake of going still farther wrong. How did I get out of the 
hole? I didn’t. But I never tumbled into another like it. 

By the way, do you give your school during the session a time 
to work off the small-talk? Try it some time—not giving that out as 
your purpose, but making opportunity for class conversation. What 
is order, anyway ? Isn’t it doing the right thing at the right time in 
the right way? And there’s a right time for class-chat. 

Now, old fellow, offer one prayer in all earnestness before you 
‘*Lord, help me to be most quiet when 
others are most noisy ; calm outwardly and inwardly when I would 
like to shake that member of the adult Bible class who won’t stop 
talking ; gentle, in order that I may, in orderly fashion, ameliorate 
the roughness and still the unrest of the God-given, crowding energy 
in the boys and girls who are mine to guide.’’ 

Max. 



































































































































Help from a Sunday-School Carryall 


A whilom city business man and superintendent of a 
large Sunday-school in New York City found himself 
stranded, in his old age, in one of the weakest of suburban 
churches. At the first he told himself that his work was 
done, that he was old, a stranger to the conditions, and 
that he would probably prove a blunderer if he meddled ; 
but finally the needs of the work and his young heart pre- 
vailed, and he soon became the inspirer of the whole 
church, Endeavor Society, and Sunday-school. 

The conditions were peculiar,—the church was cut off by 
location from the main town and it was difficult to secure 
the attendance of ease-loving modern Christians, or those 
who needed only an excuse to stay away, or those who had 
good reasons for not getting out regularly. In the outlying 
districts were many children whose names were on the school 
register, but who could not come with any regularity be- 
cause of the distance. The school numbered at this time 
something over ninety, if my memory is correct, with an 
average attendance of something over sixty. 

Out in the country districts were many families having 
no church affiliation, and the heart of the old man was sad 
as he puzzled and prayed over the many hard problems. 
He did some canvassing in a quiet way, and one of the 
devoted Endeavor girls was always at his call for any bit 
of practical Christian work, 

One day the thought of a transportation wagon, after the 
manner of the public country schools, occurred to him. A 
canvass of a certain district was made, with inquiries as to 
securing a wagon and the cost of transportation. The way 
was found to start the project, and soon the ‘* Good - Will 
Carryall’? was running its regular route on Sundays. 

Long before the trial period was up it was plain to all 
that our school could not afford to let this work drop. It 
not only proved self-sustaining in a large degree, but en- 
thusiasm was stirred all along the line of the church activi- 
ties. New attendants on regular services appeared ; church 


letters were unearthed from hidden places; new smiles 
appeared on faces too often drawn into discouraged lines 
in the past. 

The wagon came in laden each Sunday with happy chil- 
dren. The whole town began to open its eyes to spy the 
hidden wheels moving in the little white church. Some other 
things conspired with the wagon to make the work prom- 
ising and attendance increasing, so that, one year after the 
beginning of the new departure, the school numbered 130, 
turned out 121 on Rally Day, and showed an average at- 
tendance of above 90. Interest and enthusiasm grow daily, 
and a church which almost felt her death pangs a few years 
ago is now pushing every department of work with vigor 
and hope.—C. S. Valentine, Ridgewood, N. /. 


7 
The Stereopticon for Mission Study 


The use of the stereopticon in the Sunday-school will be 
found the greatest possible aid and inspiration to the study 
of missions. In my own school, and in many other par- 
ishes, the fifth Sunday in any month is known as mission- 
ary Sunday. At a signal the room is darkened by a 
number of young men who quickly cover the windows with 
heavy building paper, a lantern with electric light is then 
put to use, a brief service of hymns and prayers is pro- 
jected on the screen, and followed by about fifty lantern 
slides with an inspiring, descriptive talk on the mission 
field, illustrated by the pictures. I have about three thou- 
sand missionary lantern slides arranged in sets correspond- 
ing with the various mission fields, and from this sort of 
study not only the children, but parents and visitors, are 
interested and instructed. As this missionary study only 
comes in the month in which there are five Sundays, it does 
not interfere with the regular Bible study often enough to 
be a disadvantage, and the inspiration for the advancement 
of the kingdom of God by this visual study of missions well 
repays any outlay or apparent disadvantage. The day has 





passed when the lantern is regarded as a toy to amuse 
children, and it should be regarded as part of the regular 
equipment of every well-ordered and up-to-date Sunday- 
school, for an excellent outfit with lime-light or electric 
attachment may now be purchased for $75. Lantern les- 
sons convey through the medium of the eye, as well as the 
ear, things which our scholars need to know. The whole 
Levitical constitution, with its outer court, its holy place, 
its holy of holies, its high priest, its sacrifices, and all its 
ordinances, was designed to teach through the eye. The 
methods of teaching adopted by the og bee were meant 
to convey religious instruction through the eye. Jeremiah 
breaks in pieces a potter’s vessel that he may illustrate and 
enforce the fact that the people would thus be brcken. 
He wears a yoke as a parable of their approaching bond- 
age. He redeems a field, illustrating that redemption is in 
store for all the land. Thé message of God came to the 
prophets in picture visions ; they were essentially seers. 
This was certainly our Lord’s method, to teach by pictures 
—a lily, a tree, a wheat-field. Children unable to focus 
their attention upon what they hear, never cease to take a 
lively interest in what they see. The missionary headquar- 
ters of all denominations carry a stock of lantern slides, or 
photographs from which these slides can be made, and 
when requested will lend or rent these slides to such Sun- 
day-schools or mission study classes as may care to try the 
excellent experiment of using the lantern in their mission- 
ary departments. At occasional picture services, and es- 
pecially «n missionary Sundays, the stereopticon will be 
found invaluable.— 7%e Rev. Charles Scadding, Chairman 
Sunday-school Commission, Diocese of Chicago, La Grange, 
Lllinots. 


* 


The pupils’ home study, and the quarterly review prob- 
lem, are solved! W. C, Pearce and The Sunday School 
Times Company are at your service, See the annoumce- 
ment that follows The Lesson Pilot, on page 778. 
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Should Sunday-Schools Ever Hibernate ? 





The Story of Two Schools 


More than ten years ago there existed, in a rural dis- 
trict, a church of twenty or more grown members, having 
an attractive new building with furnace, bell, organ, and 
everything complete, and situated in the center of one 
hundred and fifty population, more than one-third of whom 
were under twenty years of age. The resources of the 
community would average very well with those of the state, 
and the people were all within easy reach of the church, 
They had preaching from three to six months in the year ; 
the church seemed in earnest, willing to keep up its reli- 
gious life and work, and this was the leading feature in the 
life of the people of the place. 

The members were active, and, in the absence of the 
pastor, took turns in leading the meetings. The Sunday- 
school had a good superintendent and teachers, and was 
well attended in summer and winter. 

As the weather grew colder, during a certain autumn, 
the number in Sunday-school grew less and less, and be- 
fore the winter was over it was closed because so few 
attended. The members held no more meetings in win- 
ter, but there never was any complaint from the young 
people or others that it was too cold to go skating or attend 
any place of amusement. 

The Sunday-school opened again the next spring and 
closed early the following winter, and has so continued to 
do these ten years, with less and less interest even in sum- 
mer, till laxity in Sunday-school work has grown to indif- 
ference for any Christian effort, and former workers and 
many members have ceased to take any part whatever, 
many of them seldom going to church at all. The leading 
citizens and head officers of the community are in the 
church, and the total population has increased, but church 
and Sunday-school have sadly diminished. Although 
preaching has been kept up by various ministers during the 
summer all these years, no conversions have taken place, 
no teachers or religious workers have gone forth, no he- 
roes for the right or public good have arisen. But Chris- 
tian practise and living have run low, strife and immorality 
have increased, young people have been led astray, sin and 
crime are evident, even criminal cases against church and 
state, and none mourn for Zion, or dare stand up for law 
and holy light. 


. 


Some miles away, in another country place of less than 
two hundred people, was a church of few members and 
little Christian effort, which offers a strong contrast to the 
first community. 

The house was old, poorly heated, and unsuited for 
service, and the people felt unable to build a better church 
home. 

They had preaching once a month in summer, not so 
often in winter. The Sunday-school had been living only 
through pleasant weather for years, and a superintendent 
was hard to get even then. It so happened that a young 
man of some zeal was chosen superintendent one spring 
about ten years ago. 

The Sunday-school kept up as usual during the summer, 
then grew less as winter came on; but whether it rained 
or snowed, or the roads were full of mud or ice, and 
whether many or few or only one came out, the superin- 
tendent was always there, walking the two miles or more 
from home. 

Wood was sometimes procured from the forest on Sun- 
day by the boys or superintendent before a fire could be 
kindled in the stove around which those present would 
gather hoping to feel the warmth; and thus, through all 
kinds of weather, in spite of distance, bad roads, cold 
house, flooded streams, and all the hindrances common to 
a poor and scattered district, the Sunday-school lived one 
year without the loss of a single Sunday. 

The religious element felt a thrill of life in the pulse of 
the Sunday-school, and a Sunday evening prayer-meeting 
was started the second year, which was continued almost 
as uninterruptedly as the Sunday-school. 

Preaching now became more frequent as the minister 
learned he would find a few people any Sunday, and during 
the third year, a real spiritual revival took place, and many 
were added to the church; and by concerted effort a large 
new building took the place of the old one by the end of 
the fifth year, well furnished and suited to their needs and 
paid for by the people. ; 

A second harvesting of souls took place later on and 
scores have entered the fold since the time the Sunday- 
school began to live through the winter, and the work still 
goes on with far-reaching results, and no one suggests that 
the school close on the approach of severe weather. 

Besides the blessings to the immediate neighborhood, 
other eommunities have been quickened and inspired to do 
noble work. Two Christian young women have gone to 
other districts as teachers in the public schools, one of 
whom is preparing herself for the work of a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

Six young men from this Sunday-school became teachers, 
two of whom are prepared for the ministry, and a third was 
a soldier in the Spanish-American War, and has been teach- 
ing in the Philippines. 

These accounts are taken from two actual fields, with no 
exaggeration, Can any one measure the final results ?— 
R. L. Davis, Helena, N. Y. 


To Snow- Bound Regions! 


It is hard to keep the Sunday-school going 
through the dead of winter in some parts of 
North America. It is so hard, that people 
sometimes believe it is impossible. But there 
are other workers in wintry districts to whom 
the word “hard” is only a challenge and an 
added reason to bring the “ impossible’ to 
pass,—especially when the impossible is a duty. 

The Sunday School Times believes that it is 
a duty for the Sunday-school to remain “ ever. 
green ”’ so long as any “ secular ” business of life 
is transacted. There are many stout-hearted 
Christians who believe this and are making a 
practical success of their belief, such as is 
described in the true incidents on this page. 
As a further encouragement and incentive to 

others, the Times now offers a prize of 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 
for the best article of 1,500 words or less de- 
scribing actual facts of 
**How We Kept Open All Winter ”’ 


Manuscripts may be sent to the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., any time before April 1, 1906. 




















How the Little Leader Kept At It 


DEAR AUNT PEG: 


You wanted to hear about the Sunday-school 
held in that schoolhouse we used to pass, driving out to 
Uncle Fred’s last summer. You wanted me to tell you 
how the little barefoots managed to trudge those miles to 
the schoolhouse when it was cold and the snow was deep, 
—whether the little Leader was always on hand when the 
mercury got to zero, and the wind was trying to drive it 
away below. 

Well, I can tell you all about it, for the other day I 
‘*met up ’’ with tle little Leader herself, in a friend’s par- 
lor, and made her give me a full account just for your 
benefit, —though, I’ll confess, I got a trifle interested my- 
self in the queer ways they conjure up to run that country 
Sunday-school, and enrol more than any of the town 
schools. 

Winter is a hard time for them. The young fry can’t 
come if the snow does,—one or t’other has to stay away. 
For a time, the first winter, the little Leader had no one to 
trust with the key, and used to drive out on a cold Sunday 
with kindlings in the buggy, open up the schoolhouse, 
build the fire, and have a shivery time of it. One Sunday 
she started, Joe L , the minister’s son, with her. It 
wasecold enough when they drove out of town after dinner ; 
but a blizzard came on, the mercury went down like a stone 
in a well, and, when Sunday-school closed, they had four 
miles in the arctic regions to travel. They tried to help 
home some one going their way, but, contrary to most 
maxims, the kind deed did not produce a warm glow, and 
the two went on, taking turns driving, till neither had any 
feeling left in hands, feet, or faces. They were freezing. 
Once within her own door the little Leader lost conscious- 
ness, and the doctor worked over her bravely to bring her 
around, Poor Joe was rubbed with snow, and thawed out. 
But for that winter the Sunday-school closed. 

But, you see, every spring they get right down to work 
in that Sunday-school, and they have now some workers 
hard to beat in the qualities of faithfulness and of following 
aleader. Their little Leader is great in getting them all 
to read books. She spoke of a library; I found that she 
had taken thirty or forty of her own books as a loan library, 
—some she bought especially for the purpose. Later she 
sent for the most interesting missionary books (ten or a 
dozer); these were purchased by different families, who 
agreed to lend them in exchange for others. Every month 
they have a missionary Sunday in the Sunday-school. 

The little Leader had a cousin, a Yale Student Volun- 
teer, spending last summer in her home, and she had his 
help as Sunday-school superintendent and teacher. To- 
gether they drove out to the schoolhouse Thursday even- 
ings, lighted up with Japanese lanterns and lamps, met, 
say thirty, young folks for Bible study, and wound up by 
serving lemonade or watermelon. Why don’t more people 
have the sense to combine a good thing with a good time ! 

The Sunday-school undertook the support of a little India 
orphan. They started, last spring, a ‘* Blue and Red Con- 
test’’ that enlisted boys, girls, and grown folks in the Sun- 
day-school, and made them so regular in attendance that 
storms, Sunday visitors, and hot weather ceased to count 
against the Sunday-school at all, and the never-failing roll 
call had a full response. When the victory of the Blues 
was celebrated in October, the little Leader told me it was 
a great socialevent. A few Roman-candles and sky-rockets 
served to blaze the fact abroad. 

The little Leader is after everything that can help that 








Sunday-school. She rented for the summer the piano used 
by some young men in town for dances all winter. She 
brings fine pictures to hang upon the wall; she is a great 
believer in illustrations and object lessons. 

A Christian Endeavor Society suited to the Sunday- 
school was started, that all Christian. young people might 
enrol themselves, Last fall, a minister came every fort- 
night to preach and to help the Sunday-school, The Chris- 
tian Endeavor undertook to raise funds to repay this 
service. So this third winter the little Leader is happy in 
leaving her beloved Sunday-school alive in the dead of 
winter, 

It is an every-other-Sunday-school this winter; but the 
little Leader is an ardent evolutionist, and knows that, 
sooner or later, it will be an every-single-Sunday-school, — 
and though only the sturdy and the stedfast sustain it when 
the snows and the storms rule, in summer the little ones 
and the tender ones and the wandering ones are gathered 
in. And so you have, up to date, the history of our litde 
country Sunday-school. 

Farewell, says the historian, your niece, 
KATE, 
—Anne Onlooker, Lima, Ind. 


% 


Memories of a Pioneer Sunday-school 


In 1875 we moved from Newark, New Jersey, to Ne- 
braska, ‘‘twenty miles from a lemon.’’ We had one near 
neighbor who, like ourselves, knew of only one way to 
spend Sunday,—in worship, works of necessity and mercy 
and rest. We decided to meet at our house at 10 A. M., 
study the Sunday-school lesson, sing and pray and read a 
sermon, Other settlers came soon, and by the second 
year there were eleven families who gathered with us, 
We decided to hold the settlement for Christ. 

A minister thirty miles away heard of us, and on a jour- 
ney came far out of his way to preach for us one Sunday, 
—the first sermon in the township. As there were many 
denominations represented, he administered Christian com- 
munion, Soon after this two schoolhouses were built, 
Our circle went to the one east three miles, and the Pres- 
byterian Home Mission Society sent a man into the field 
with three stations, 

After the school went east, we found those west of us 
would not go; they had been badly ‘‘ grasshoppered,’’ and 
could not afford to buy shoes for themselves and children 
inthe summer. So we organized a barefoot Sunday-school. 
Soon we had a house full of parents and children. One 
man had a box sent him from Eastern friends ; in it was 
a full suit of white linen garments and a straw hat. He 
came all summer in these clothes and bare feet; he sang 
and prayed with all his heart. God bless him! By winter 
all had shoes and good clothes, and the house was full, 
people coming five miles, On Christmas every child was 
trained to speak or sing, and the parents furnished a treat. 
Both schools flourished two years. 

A dear father and mother came to spend their last days 
with their children, and, being grieved to have no church 
building for them, bought an acre in the center of the 
township, and, by help from the Board of Church Erection 
and from the settlers, completed a nice house and gave the 
deed to the trustees. It was under the Presbyterian Board, 
but open and free to all denominations. Three churches 
were organized, taking turns in the times of service, and 
sustaining a grand union Sunday-school. As the school 
was the center whence so much good had come, it was 
always honored. It was no trouble to keep it in force all 
the year, for the same Spirit that induced the first comers 
to honor their Master kept them faithful. 

I need not tell you that winters in Nebraska are not 
always balmy. Many had to ride miles facing the bitter 
cold winds, but all knew, no matter how cold it might be, 
Father Drake, then eighty years old, would have a glowing 
fire, a clean, bright house, and be on the platform to help 
the mothers and children from the wagon. Dr. John 
Scudder, with his wife and five children, settled, in 1880, 
four miles southeast from the church, They had spent 
seventeen years in India, and were trained workers. I 
heard several families say they would never have the cour- 
age to face the.storms until they saw their full wagon come 
up the hill, two miles across the prairie ; then they would 
hurry to follow. 

One family had five children; all were eager to be 
present at every session, either as teachers or pupils, 
The big wagon was filled with straw, warm bricks, and 
plenty of blankets. They stopped at all the-houses within 
reach, and brought all the wagon would hold. 

We all remember the stcry of the church that was re. 
duced to one member. The revival spirit came upon her, 
and she cried to God day and night for an outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. The committee from the church board 
came to declare the church disbanded, She told them 
they could not disband her. Others heard of this, and 
came to pray with her. A great outpouring of the Spirit 
followed, and the church was revived. I believe if only 
one teacher and class could be induced to stand by the 
school for twelve months every year others would rally 
around them, and the question would be settled whether 
the school could be kept open all winter.— Sarah D. An- 
derman, Hartford City, Ind. 
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LESSON 2. JANUARY 14. THE WISE MEN FIND JESU 


(Read Luke 2 : 21-38.) Memory verse: II 


Golden Text: My son, give me thine heart.—Prov. 23 : 26* 








COMMON VERSION 


1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
ra gee in the days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, there came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, 

2 Saying, Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, 
and ate come to worship him. 

3 When Herod the lies had heard ‘these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. 

4 And when he had gathered all the chief 
priests and scribes of the people together, he 
demanded of them where Christ should be 
born. 

5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of 
Judzea : for thus it is written by the prophet, 

6 And thou Bethlehem, iz the land Phone 
art not the least among the princes of Juda: 
for out c! thee shall come a Governor, that 
shall rule my people Israel. 

7 Then Herod, when he had privily called 
the wise men, enquired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judzea in the days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, ' Wise-men from the east came to Jeru- 
salem, saying, 2 ? Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we saw his star in the 
east, and are come to’worship him. 3 And 
when Herod the king heard it, he was trou- 
bled, and all Jerusalem with him. 4 And 
gathering together all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people, he inquired of them 
where the Christ should be born. And they 
said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judza: for 
thus it is written through the prophet, 

6 * And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, 
Art in no wise least among the princes. of 
Judah : 

For out of thee shall come forth a governor, 

Who shall be shepherd of my people Israel. 
7 Then Herod privily called the ! Wise-men, 
and learned of them exactly 5 what time the 
Star appeared. 8 And he sent them to Beth- 


COMMON VERSION 


and when ye have found Aim, bring me word 
again, that I may come and worship him also. 

g When they had heard the king, they de- 
parted ; and, lo, the star, which they saw in 
the east, went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was. 

10 When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy. 

11 § And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child with Mary 
his mother, and fell, down, and worshipped 
him< and when they had opened their trea- 
sures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a dream 
that they should not return to Herod, they de- 
parted into their own country another way. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


concerning the young child; and when ye 
have found Aim, bring me word, that I also 
may come and %worship him. 9 And they, 
having heard the king, went their way; and 
lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where 
the young child was. 10 And when they saw 
the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy. 11 And they came into the house and 
saw the young child with Mary his mother ; 
and they fell down and worshipped him ; and 
opening their treasures they offéred unto him 
gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh. 12 
And being warned of God in a dream that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed 
into their own country another way. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—My son, give me thy heart. 


1Gn Magi. Compare Esther 1. 13; Dan. 2. 12; Acts 13. 6,8. 2 Or, Where is the King of the Jews 
that is born? % The Greek word denotes an act of reverence whether paid to a creature (see ch. 4.9; 18. 


26), or to the Creator (see ch. 4. 10). * Mic. v, 2. 


5 Or, the time of the star that appeared 


PronunciaTiIon.— Bethlehem, Béth’le-hem ; Judza, Ju-dé’a. 


Go and search diligently for the young child ; 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Among useful books and charts for this year’s study 
are those named below. They may be ordered 
from The Sunday School Times, postage free, at the 
prices given. A fuller list of books on the Life of 
Christ will be sent upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
Riddle, Outline Harmony, 10 cents. 
Arnold, Chart of Christ's Journeyings, 20 cents. 
Robinson, Harmony of the Gospels, 60 cents and $1.90. 
Stevens and Burton, Harmony of the Gospels, gr. 
Andrews, Life of Our Lord, $2.50. 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, $2. 
Stalker, Life of Christ, 60 cents. 
Denney, Death of Christ. $1.50. 
Bosworth, sees of Our Lord, 
Trench, Notes on the Parables an 
Bruce, Training of the Twelve, $2.50. 
Kephart, Public Life of Christ, 75 cents, 
Thomson, Land and the Book, $7.50. 
Trumbull, Oriental Social Life, $1. 50. 
Forrest, Christ of History and Experience, $a 
The Twentieth Century New Testament, §r. 
Moulton, Modern Reader's Bible, 50 cents a volume. 
Ballentine, Modern American Bible, 50 cents a volume. 
Burton, Short Introduction to the Gospels, $1. 
Rhees, Life of Jesus of Nazareth, $1.25. 
Hall, Messages of Jesus According to the Synoptists, $1.25. 
Broadus, Commentary on Matthew, $2.25. 
Riddle, Commentary on Mark and Luke, $3. 
Godet, Commentary on Luke, $3. 


O SUCH things as happened in Bible days ever 
D happen now? It is interesting to read of 
Wise-men from the East setting out on a long 
journey to find the Christ; but would anyone be likely 
to do that in these days? See what your pupils 
think as to this, and ask the question in such a way 
as to get their frank, uninfluenced opinions. 

Ther tell them the story of the native boy in Africa, 
Sammy, who asked his missionary teacher so man 
questions about Jesus that she finally answered, 
laughingly, that he would have to go to a prominent 
worker in New York if he wanted to know any more. 
You will find what Sammy did, and what came of it, 
in the first paragraph of ‘‘The Illustration Round 
Table.”” The day of earnest seeking after Christ is 
not past. 

hat the Wise-men did is being done to-day, and 
the spirit that they showed will bring results to-day 
as it did then. And the experiences of Jesus himself 
are being repeated to-day im the lives of those who 
follow him. Let us see if we can understand this. 

Take a moment to review the facts so far in the 
life of the babe Jesus. Your Riddle's ‘‘ Outline Har- 
mony” will give you these at a glance, as does the 
opening paragraph of Professor Riddle’s lesson arti- 
eke. After doing this, get your pupils to trace on 
their maps the journey from Bethlehem to Jerusalem 
and return, as explained in Mr. Chamberlain's article 
on ** Journeys.” For your own better understandin 
of Bethlehem and its history, be sure to read Prof. 
George Adam Smith's masterly article on page 771. 

And now, when the child Jesus is about six weeks 
old, ‘‘ Wise-men” from the far East, because they 
have seen a wonderful star, are making a long, per- 
ilous. difficult journey,—harder and longer even than 
the African boy's journey to New York,—to Jerusa- 
lem, in order to find Jesus and to worship him. 

Who were the ‘‘ Wise-men” ? What was it that they 
saw in the heavens? How did they know its mean- 
ing? Why did they want to see pe These are 
several questions that will furnish interesting work 
for class study. 


cents. 
iracles, $2. 


lehem, and said, Go and search out exactly 
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As to who the Wise-men were, and whence they 
came, you wili find helpful suggestions in Professor 
Riddle’s paragraphs on ‘‘ Persons” and ‘ Places’’; 
and in Dr. McLaren's second paragraph, Dr, Dun- 
ning’s second paragraph, and Professor Sanders’ 
second paragraph. Mrs. Howie’s first paragraph 
tells of the richness of Eastern tradition about the 
Magi. As to the star that they saw, notice Professor 
Riddle on ‘‘ The Star in the Bast,” and on verse 2; 
and Dr. McLaren's second and eighth paragraphs. 
But how should they have known the meaning of the 
star, and why should they have desired to see Jesus? 
What you have already noted about the character 
and ideals of the Wise-men helps to answer; and 
Dr. McLaren's third Paragraph. r. Goss’ first para- 
graph, and Professor Sanders’ second paragraph and 
‘*Leading Thought,” throw more fight on this. 
When men really want to find the highest and best, 
the true Christ, God leads them to him. The story 
of the rediscovered Christ (second of the Illustrations) 
is a striking one. And even when we know who the 
true Christ is, we do not always set him in the cen- 
ter of our lives. Are we making his name or, like 
the crafty Cnidus (third Illustration), our own, the 
real object of our ambitions ? 

There is only one way to put Christ at the center 
of our lives, and that is by offering him our best. 
What lessons we can learn in this from the Oklahoma 
Indian parents told of in the fifth Illustration, and 
from the African givers described in the sixth Illus- 
tration! The se-men gave their best, and we 
may rejoice to hold, with Dr. McLaren, the ho 
that he so beautifully expresses in closing his article. 

But there is a dark side to the picture. The life- 
and-death opposition that was to follow Jesus to the 
cross had begun while he was in his mother’s arms. 
Tell the story of Herod’s cunning treachery. Dr. 
McLaren’s seventh paragraph makes it vivid. Is it 
not well to face the fact squarely that from the first 
moment of our fiving allegiance to Christ we shall 
have determined opposition in his service? A father 
said recently of his little boy, who attends the Epis- 
copal Church, and who watches the choir boys and 
acolytes with great interest, that what the little 
fellow looks forward to most eagerly is that some 
day he may have the proud honor of ‘‘ carrying the 
cross” inthe church processional. He will have that 
honor if he is true to Christ, and so must we all. 
Why should we be surprised and indignant and re- 
bellious when opposition and hardship bear down on 
us? Are we above our Lord, that we should be 
freed from what he endured ? 


LiGHt GLEAMS FROM THE LESSON WRITERS 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


Frankincense and myrrh defined (Riddle, on v. 11). 

Is God’s care any less definite for us to-day than it was 
for his Son Jesus Christ? Does God send special warn- 
ings ef danger to-day? (Last illustration.) 

The good man is the bad man’s worse trouble (Goss, 2). 

It takes goodness to experience real joy (Goss, 3). 

Love cannot but make offerings (Goss, last). 

esus the King of both worlds (Dunning, 1). 
Jess is the Christ of all nations (Dunning, 2). 
ow God speaks to men through their interests (Dun- 
ning, 4). 

A memorable picture of the Child and those about him 
(Dunning, last). 

Why was this rich privilege granted to the Wise-men? 
(McLaren, 3). 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Home Work FOR PupPILs ON NEXT WEEK’s LESSON 


Read Matthew 2: 13-23; Luke 2 : 39-52. 

Describe in your own words, from the account in Mat- 
thew, what occurred to Jesus from the time the Wise-men 
left him until he came to live in Nazareth. 

From what you find in the lesson, write a short descrip- 
tion of what sort of boy you believe Jesus must have been, 
using your imagination just as freely as you think the facts 
will allow. 

Why did Jesus stay behind, in the temple? Was it right 
for him to do so? 

What sort of questions and answers do you think the 
twelve-year-old Jesus gave? Why were those that heard 
him amazed ? 


Separately Printed Questions for Pupils’ Home Study 
and Written Answer 








Prepared by W. C. Pearce 
International Teacher-Training Secretary 





Now ready, in 8-page pamphlet containing questi t 
of the pon First’ Quarter, two conte cath, or es hundred. 
For some years Mr. Pearce has issued quarterly a 
little ‘‘ Study and Question Manual,” containing ten 
simple questions on each lesson, with the lesson 
references, Golden Text, and Daily Home Readings. 
There has been such a demand for it that he has 
transferred its publication to The Sunday School 
Times Co., who will now supply it at the prices named 
above. The questionson next week’s lesson, as given 
in Mr. Pearce’s Manual, are the following : 


1. Where did Jesus spend his childhood? Matt. 2: 23. 

2. What is said of Jesus as a child? v. 40. 

3. On what occasion, and how often, did Jesus’ parents 
visit Jerusalem ? . 

4- How old was Jesus when he first went with his 
parents to Jerusalem ? 

5. How far is it from Nazareth to Jerusalem, and how 
did they have to travel ? 

6. On the return home, how far did they go before Jesus’ 
parents missed him ? 

7. How long did they search for him, and where did 
they find him ? 

8. What did his mother say to him, and what did he 
answer? 

9. What did Jesus do? v. 51. 

10. What is said of Jesus’ boyhood in verse 52? 


The use of this little manual is proving richly 
profitable to the thousands who have already tested 
it. One of its best features is the opportunity it 
gives for a written guarterly review at the end of 
the quarter. Sheets for the Quarterly Review, based 
on the Manual Questions, will be printed separately 
with blank spaces for written answers, and may be 
ordered from The Sunday School Times Co. at 50 
cents a hundred. Mr. Pearce makes the following 
suggestions: 


1. Questions for the written quarterly review will be taken 
from this Manual. All who learn correct answers to these 
questions will be able to successfully pass the written review. 

2. The scholars should bring written answers each Sunday 
to the questions on the lesson of the week. This will give the 
teachers an opportunity to correct any mistakes, and avoid 
errors in the written reviews. 

3. Where credit is given for home study, written answers to 
these questions may accepted as evidence of a prepared 
lesson. When scholars are absent from home, they should 
send answers to teachers each week. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 14 (Matt. 2: 1-12) 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


ETWEEN the nativity and the visit of the Magi 
B there intervened the circumcision of Jesus (on 

, the eighth day) and the presentation in the 
temple (the fortieth day) ; for such a public appear- 
ance as the latter would not occur after the warning 
to Joseph ome 2:13). Nor would Mary make the 
offering of poverty (Luke 2: 24) after receiving the 
rich gifts of ‘the Magi. 

Places.—‘' The East" was probably Persia, as the 
name Magi suggests ; though Arabia was the earlier 
conjecture.--Some house in Bethlehem, probably not 
the exact site of the nativity. 

Time.—Shortly after the presentation in the temple. 
Reckoning from December 25, this would be Februar 
2, year of Rome 750 ; that is, B.C. 4. In the chure 

year Epiphany, which commemorates the visit of the 
M agi, is placed too early, January 6. 

Persons.—The name ‘‘ Magi” suggests that these 
‘¢ Wise-men”" were representatives of the priestly 
caste in Persia, scholars and astrologers of the Zo- 
roastrian religion. But they may have come from 
some other region. Tradition makes them three in 
number (‘‘ Three kings,” named Caspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar). ‘*‘ Herod the king,” also called ‘‘ the 
Great,”” was an Idumzan, made king by Roman in- 
fluence. Cruel always, the murderer of some of his 
many wives and children, he died detested in April, 
year of Rome 750. His descendants appear through- 
out the entire period of New Testament history. 

The Star in the East.—Two views : 1. A remarka- 
ble conjunction of planets. 
nomenon. 

1. There was a remarkable conjunction of planets 
in 747, year of Rome, which the Magi would notice. 
But this date is two years earlier than the probable 
date of our Lord's birth (749), since he began his 
ministry early in 780, and was then ‘about thirty 
years of age” (Luke 3 : 23). 

2. The narrative of Matthew throughout suggests 
a supernatural guidance, and the statements of verses 


2. A supernatural phe- 


g and 10 do not harmonize with the other theory. 





Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Wéise-men: This is the form in the 
American Revision ; the hyphen showing that there 
is but one Greek word, and the capital letter indi- 
cating that it was an official title. 

Verse 2.—Born King of the Jews: The margin 
gives a poe rendering, but the other sense is 
preferable.—/or we saw: Not ‘‘ have seen.” They 
did not continue to see it (v. 9).—/n the east: As the 
singular occurs here and verse 9, while the plural is 
used in verse 1, some hold that the meaning is ‘‘ at 
its rising.” But ‘‘in the east” is allowable, though 
it may mean ‘‘in theeastern sky.”""— Come lo worshi; 
him: See the marginal note of the Ainerican Revi- 
sion. Here religious adoration is implied. 

Verse 3.—He was troubled; The question of the 
Magi pointed to the coming of the Messiah.—A// /e- 
rusalem with him: Probably from fear of Herod's 
cruelty, The Jews expected trouble as a prelude to 
the coming of the Messiah. 

Verse 4.—Gathering together: Literal.— Chief 
priests: Including all who had been high priests, 
and the heads of the twenty-four courses of priests. — 
Scribes: First, transcribers of the law, then its ex- 
pounders.—Of the people: Jewish people.— /nguired: 

ot ‘*demanded.’”’— 7he Christ: The Messiah ; 
hence the article should be translated, since the 
phrase does not refer directly to Jesus Christ. 

Verse 5.—/n Bethlehem of Judea: To distinguish 
this from a Bethlehem in Galilee.—7hrough: More 
literal than ‘‘by.”” Hence the American Revisers 
adopt this rendering in all similar cases ; compare 
chapter I : 22. 

Verse 6.—Bethlehem, land of Judah: ** Bethlehem 
Ephrathah ” is the form in Micah 5 : 2, which is freely 
cited here, with variations from both the Hebrew and 
the Septuagint, goes intended for explanation. 
—Be shepherd: Ruling and feeding ; an exact ren- 
dering. 

Verse 7.—Learned of them carefully: Or, ‘‘ ex- 
actly."— What time the star appeared: Or, ‘the 
time of the star that appeared” ; implying that the 
time would coincide with the birth of the child for 
whom the Magi were looking. From verse 16 it has 
been inferred, though not with certainty, that it was 
two years earlier. 

Verse 8.—Search out carefully concerning : The 
whole verse accords with Herod’s character, cruel 
and crafty. 

Verse 9.— Went their way: A different term from 
‘‘ departed” (v. 12).—T7khe star, which they saw in 
the east: Recognized as the same.— Went before 
them: Some claim that the planetary conjunction 
occurred, and that going south from Jerusalem it 
would seem to go firect! before them. But this 
lacks sufficient astronomical proof.—S/ood over where 
the young child was; Whether over a part of Beth- 
lehem or over the house is uncertain ; but verse 11 
suggests the latter. 

Verse 11..—The young child with Mary his mother: 
This form is significant ; compare verses 13, 14, 20, 
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21. The punctuation of the Revised Version gives 
proper emphasis to the three a ey Serge > ** saw,” 
‘* worshiped,” and‘ offered.”” The last term is used 
of offerings to kings or to God.—Go/d, frankincense, 
and myrrh; All costl gifts ; the second, a bitter, 
resinous gum, distilled from a tree found in both 
Persia and Arabia, and often used in worship. 
Camels and oxen are introduced into this scene oaly 
by branes and pictorial fancy. 

erse 12,.— Warned of God: This is the sense, but 
italics are used in the Revision to show that ‘‘ of God” 


‘tet 
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does not occur’in the Greek.—They departed: Or, 
‘‘ withdrew,” as it is often rendered in the Revised 
Version.— Another way: Avoiding Jerusalem, to 
which they would naturally return, whatever the 
position of ‘‘ their own country.” 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, Pa, 


If the heart is bent on finding Him, the hands 
will be filled with gifts. 
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The King of the Jews Hailed by Gentiles 


By Alexander 


E NOTE the Magi, their knowledge and their 
pilgrimage. Whothey were and whence they 
came we do not know, and need not guess, 

The name Magi suggests Babylonia, as does their 
astronomical study. But the important points in re- 
gard to them are three,—their sight of the star, their 
interpretation of its significance, and their pilgrim- 
age of loyal submission. 

Was ‘‘the star” which they saw a natural astro- 
nomical ne ge per a conjunction of certain 
heavenly ies of unusual brilliancy, or a sudden 
increase of magnitude such as is sometimes seen? 
Both solutions have been suggested. But against 
both is the fact of the reappearance after an indefi- 
nitely long period, as the Magi were on their way to 
Bethlehem, and also the difficulty of conceiving how 
such a ‘‘star” could move ‘‘before them” and 
‘*stand over where the young child was.” It seems 
more probable that it ‘‘ appeared” to them only, and 
was not one of the ordinary denizens of the heavens. 
To use modern language, it may have been a ‘‘ sub- 
jective” phenomenon. But be that as it may, it was 
a divinely-sent message. And not less divinely sent 
was its interpretation. We cannot tell how the Magi 
came to read that meaning into the star, but what- 
ever was the special process in their minds, their 
conclusion was God-inspired, ; 

No doubt they were sharers in the expectation 
that filled the civilized world then, and no doubt they 
knew something of the Jewish hope of a Messiah. 
God, who hears and satisfies the croaking ravens, 
meets all hunger after fuller manifestations of him- 
self. These eastern sages, stepping for a moment 
out of the: darkness into the circle of the light of 
revelation, bring a message of joy to all, for they tell 
us that God speaks to souls beyond that circle, and 
that in every nation they that seek after him shall 
find him, or rather be found of him. They tell us, too, 
that men may be led by their daily occupation, or by 
their studies, tohim. The ancient church well named 
this incident ‘‘the Epiphany, or manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles”; and it is noteworthy that it 
is Matthew who records it. 

The Magi put many of us to shame in their abso- 
lute acceptance of the divine announcement, and in 
their immediate action on it. They faced perils and 
weariness, the abandonment of ordinary vocations, 
and the plunging into untried and unfamiliar scenes; 
in order to bring their prompt homage to the infant 
King. Happy we, if we with like immediate resolu- 
tion hasten to lay our offerings at the feet of the 
King ascended to the throne. 

hat a lurid light is cast on the state of Jeru- 

salem by the fact that it was ‘‘troubled”’ by the 


news that Messiah, the hope of Israel, was born at, 


last. One understands how Herod, an Idumzan 
usurper, should be uneasy as scenting possible politi- 
cal complications; but thatthe birth which gladdened 
the eastern strangers should only perturb His own 
people, shows how far they had departed from the na- 
tional ideals. No doubt fierce and purely carnal Mes- 
sianic hopes were nourished in many hearts, but as 
omy there was a great mass of opinion which pre- 
ferred quiet acceptance of even Herod's rule to the 
disturbance that must follow any uprisings, and had 
bartered Israel's birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The contrast of the Magi’s joyful enthusiasm and 
Jerusalem’s being ‘‘troubled” may well suggest to 
us the contrast that might be drawn between the 
fervid devotion of missionary converts whose whole 
souls leap up, as it were, to greet the wonder of the 
cross, and the cool indifference of so-called Christian 
hearers, in whom familiarity has killed admiration. 
We note Herod’s question and the official an- 
swer. He was sufficiently acquainted with Jewish 
ideas to know that by ‘‘the King of the Jews,” the 
Magi could mean only the Christ, and that the 
Sacred Book told the place of his birth. He had 
sufficient hold on the rulers to make sure that they 
would answer truly. Whatever the stress of contro- 
versy forced Jewish scholars afterwards to say, they 
had no doubt then of the application of the prophecy to 
Messiah. And it never occurred to any of these 
rabbis to go the short journey to Bethlehem to look 
for Israel's King. Alas! alas! how widely apart 
may be theological correctness and religious feeling! 


McLaren, D.D. 


We note Herod’s secret inquiry of the Magi. To 
have sent for them publicly would have made the 
affair look too serious, and might have led to dis- 
turbances. A despot like Herod instinctively covers 
up his tracks, and does nothing aboveboard if he can 
help it. And the murderous purpose already taking 
shape naturally suggested privacy. 

One can fancy the gleam in the eye and the smoth- 
ered irony in the voice, as Herod said, ‘‘that I also 
os A and worship him.” That he should do so 
would seem most natural to the grave strangers, and 
apparently they had no suspicions of the truth, and 
would have come straight back with the desired 
information if they had not been warned of God ina 
dream. 

Apparently the Magi left Jerusalem immediately 
after their interview with Herod, and a very short 
time thereafter would be sufficient to convince him 
that his bolt had missed its mark and that he was 
‘*mocked” by them. He would lose no time in order- 
ing the massacre, and, no doubt, he fixed the upper- 
most limit of age for the victims so as to leave a good 
margin, and make sure that the net was cast widely 
enough. 

The Magi did not need the star to show them the 
well-trodden path to Bethlehem, but it appeared to 
poist to the house. Clearly, then, it cont not be 
one of the ordinary ‘‘stars,” for they hang too 
remote to guide to one lowly roof. But one feels the 
truthfulness of the representation of the sudden flash 
of great joy as it shone out once more. We,are not 
to suppose that it had guided them from their homes 
to Judza, for they would know the road thither well 
enough, and God does not send guiding stars unless 
they are pny Nor had it come to their help 
when they could learn from Herod what the rulers 
had told him, that Bethlehem was the prophesied 
scene of the birth; but now it shines once more, and 
the gazers must have felt glad at heart that again 
heaven had taken them under its own guidance 
after the days of vain inquiry and of many disillu- 
sionizings in Jerusalem. 

With what simplicity the story of the meeting is 
told! What an irresistible opportunity for a legend‘ 
maker to expatiate on the rich treasures poured out 
on the floor of the humble home! But the narrative 
names only the three essential facts—they saw, they 
worshiped, they offered. Of course, what they saw 
was in strange contrast to what they might have 
expected, and that their faith survived the shock of 
finding the King amid such surroundings, in the 
arms of a peasant mother, housed ‘in a humble 
home, makes them stand high among the clear- 
sighted ones who saw the glory beneath the veil 
of lowliness. A mighty victory is summed in the 
quiet words, ‘‘they saw the young child with Mary 
his mother, and "—notwithstanding the unkingly 
environment—‘‘ they worshiped.” Pilate saw an un- 
imaginable absurdity in the thought that such an 
unkingly-looking person as Jesus could be ‘the 
King of the Jews.”” The Magi saw deeper and bowed 
down before a poor woman’s infant. And while 
their worship was, of course, not adoration of the 
Incarnate Word, it was obeisance to the King. 

Their offerings, though not invested with the mysti- 
cal meanings sometimes forced on them, were tributes 
to a Sovereign of the best of the land, and meant to 
express loyal submission and self-surrender to the 
King of their hearts and lives. They made their 
way into the kingdom of heaven from the East 
before any of the children of the kingdom. They 
were not only the first-fruits of the Gentiles, but the 
first of men to enrol themselves as his subjects, 

assing beyond the shepherds in their recognition of 

is sovereignty and tendering of their homage. So 
as they glide out of our sight, departing into their 
own unknown country another way, we may believe 
that they carried away with them some largess from 
the King, and remained his loyal subjects to their 
lives’ ends. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
* 
The Bible on the reference shelf may give much 


information, but only the Bible in the heart gives 
adequate preparation, 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


Sug 2 days after the birth of the Christ child, 
oseph and Mary made the five-mile journey to 
erusalem ‘‘to present him to the Lord.” Trace 

this journey on the map from Bethlehem, alread 

located, to Jerusalem, across the line in square 7 rod 

The route would take them past Rachel's tomb, near 

the traditional home of Saul, across the plains of 

Rephaim, and through the valley of Hinnom. Mark 

this journey No. 1. In the temple at Jerusalem the 

sacrifice was offered—‘‘a pair of turtie-doves or two 
young pigeons.” 

Wise-men from the East, who may have known 
the prophecies of the coming Messiah through the 
dispersion of the Jews, came to Jerusalem to worship 
the Christ; but after the presentation in the temple 
the babe had been carried back to Bethlehem, so the 
Wise-men followed him there. Trace the return of 

oseph and Mary with the child from Jerusalem to 

thlehem, marking it No. 2. Here the Wise-men 
found Jesus and worshiped him. 

Even though Herod had directed the Wise-men to 
bring him word when they found the ‘new born 
King,” they obeyed the warning of God in a dream, 
and returned to their own country without repassing 
through Jerusalem, 
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Tks purpose of this series Is to identify in a simple way the placcs 
and events associated in Christ’s life. The journeys of Jesus will be 
traced week by week on the map appearing in the Times when there 
is any change of scene in the Rests. The same outline map in en- 
larged form is included in The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 

10 cents a set); teachers may supply their pupils with those out- 
mes, or they may get the Pupils to make their own sketch-map, and 
aid them in tracing thereon the journeys of Jesus as here suggested 
week by week. Each square indicates twenty miles, 
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Heavenly light is for earthly leading. 
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‘6 TN THE 
The almanac which is hanging above my desk 
shows that there are four different ways of 


Days or Herop THE Kinc.”—~{v. 1). 


reckoning time in Egypt and Syria,—namely, the 
Julian, the Gregorian, the Muhammadan, and the 
Coptic; yet when I ask a person when such and such 
a thing happened, instead of being told ‘‘in the year 
1860," I am told it happened ‘‘in the movement” 
that is to say, the year of the civil war in Syria. 
One of my neighbor's brothers was born ‘‘in the 
little Aarriky,’’—that is, 1845 (a lesser war). 

A hundred and one events occurred ‘in the days 
of Ameer Beshur,” and as many things took place 
such and such a number of years “ after the days of 
Abrahim Pasha,”—that is, after his invasion of Syria. 
Amos saw the words, ‘‘ in the days of Uzziah king of 
Judah, two years before the earthquake.” Local 
matters are dated from certain annual feasts, and 
even the Druses regard Aied e/ Saleeb,—that is, the 
feast of the cross (September 14), as a starting and 
resting point of time. When Matthew wrote his 
Gospel, three systems of dating were in use,—the 
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Hebrew, the Greek, and the Roman. 
of the birth of 
indicated by ‘‘the days of Herod the King.” 
turies before Matthew's day, the Assyrians dated 


Still the time 
esus and the visit of the Magi was 
Cen- 


events from the term of service of an officer of state 
called efonym. ‘Thus one of their records reads: 
‘*In the efonymy of Bel-harran-bel-usur of the city 
of Gozan, to the city... Salmanu-asarid sat upon 
the throne.” : 
**For we Saw His Star IN THE EAST, AND ARE 
Come TO Worsuip Him” (vy. 2).—It would seem as if 
the ancient East were rich in traditions respecting 
Matthew’s ‘‘ wise men.” Ephram, an Aramaic 
writer, says: ‘‘ His [Christ’s] light shined upon the 
East, and Persia was enlightened; and no sooner 
did the great Assyria perceive it than she called the 
Magi and said unto them : ‘‘ ‘ Take presents and go, 
pay tribute to the great King;’ then bore the princes 
of Persia the offerings, and proceeded rejoicing,” etc. 
If it be remembered that the appearance of some 


oe 
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heavenly bodies filled Orientals with terror (the a 
pearance of a comet does that now), the point of the 
words of Calcidius (who, his Arabic translator says, 
was non-Christiau) would be difficult to miss. e 
said: “It is worthy of note that another history, 
holier and more honorable, records the appearance 
of a star, not to osticate disease and death, but 
the descent of the God, the most honorable, to asso- 
ciate with men. ... This star guided the wise men of 
Chaldea. They were men expert in celestial matters, 
and it is said they inquired as to the nativity of the 
new God, and when they found him, they bowed to 
the majesty of the infant, and honored him with 
offerings as God.” 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria. 


Only the hearts that are keyed aright catch the 
music of the morning stars. 


— 


The Illustration Round-Table 





The Search of a Modern Wise-man 


EHOLD, de gg Loge the east came to Jeru- 
salem, saying, ere is he that is born King 
of the Jews ? (vs.1, 2.) Some years ago a mission- 

ary in Africa became deeply interested in a young 
native African who had become a very earnest Chris- 
tian. Day after day the boy would come to her to 
learn more about Jesus and his teachings. At last 
his teacher laughingly said, ‘‘Sammy, if you want 
to know any more, you must go to —— —— [namin 
a very prominent Christian worker] in New York. 
The boy asked where he lived, and she told him that 
New York was away across the great water. The 
boy asked many more questions about it, and in a 
few days he disappeared. He walked to the coast, 
constantly en ae way, where he found a ship 
that was going to New York. At first they refused 
to allow him to go with them, but after much plead- 
ing, he was finally allowed to ‘‘ work his passage ”’ to 
New York, where he soon found the man for whom 
he was searching. To him he at once said, ‘‘I have 
come to learn more about Jesus.’’ This man became 
so impressed with the boy's earnestness that he had 
him educated. The earnest student died while in the 
university where he was preparing himself that he 
might go as a missionary to his own people. When 
he died, several of his classmates, who had been im- 
pressed with his remarkable Christian life, volun- 
teered to go as missionaries to Africa in his place. 
Thousands are coming to our shores every day, in- 
quiring, ** Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 
et us see that we point them to Jesus.—Mrs. Cara 
S. Park, Prospect, N. Y. (This incident was told to 
the writer by a brother of one of Sammy's class- 
mates, and is awarded the prize for this week.) 


“The Restored Christ ”’ 

Wise-men from the east came to Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Whereis he that is born King of the Jews ? Ny 
2.) A man of wealth was a great admirer of Murillo, 
and longed to possess some painting of that famous 
Spanish artist representing the Christ-child. One 
day his search was rewarded by finding a painting 
bearing the mark of that artist, representing the in- 
fant Christ as a king, surrounded by a company of 
angels, who did him reverence. At once the picture 
was bought, but on examination under a glass it was 
discovered that the original picture had been tam- 

red with; that, while the surrounding host was by 

urillo’s hand, the child-king had been cut out and a 
false Christ inserted. Hanging the picture in his art 
gallery, the purchaser now commenced a search for the 
true Christ, asearch which lasted many years and cov- 
ered many lands. At last he found a picture seem- 
ingly a reproduction of his own, and also claiming to 
be a genuine Murillo painting. This also he bought, 
and under the glass it was revealed that he had 
found the Christ for which he sought. Deftly he re- 
moved the false Christ from the first picture, and in- 
serted the true Christ from the second picture, and 
the picture, thus complete, is now said to hang in one 
of the art galleries in Germany under the title of ‘‘ The 
Restored Christ.” So from politics, from society, and 
from commerce, the vandal hand of sin has cut out 
Christ, the true King, and inserted the false matter 
of self. Like the Wise-men of old, let us make sure 
that we have the true Christ as King of our lives, and 
crown him Lord of all.—Ben. F. Sargent, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 


Cnidus and Herod 


Go and search out exactly concerning the young 
child ; and when ye have found him, bring me word, 
that l also may come and worship him(v.8). Cnidus, 
a skilled architect, building a watch-tower for the king 
of Egypt, to aid mariners at night, caused his own 
name to be engraved upon a stone in the wall in great 
letters, and afterward covered it with mortar, and 
upon the outside of that wrote the name of the king 
in golden letters, pretending that ali was done for the 


king’s honor and glory. Thearchitect very well knew 
that the dashing of the water would in a little time 
consyme the plastering, and that only his own name 
and memory would abide to after generations. Thus 
there are many in this world who pretend to seek 


the glory of God; but if there were a window to 
look into their hearts, we should find nothing there 
but self-seeking.— William K. Conner, Newport 


News, Va. 


“John Knox Has Come!” 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy (vy. 10). When those that upheld 
the banner of truth in Scotland had almost lost heart, 
— Knox accepted an invitation from the true- 

earted ones, and left Geneva for Scotland. When 
he landed, quick as lightning the news spread 
abroad. The cry arose everywhere, ‘John Knox 
has come!" Edinburgh came rushing into the 
streets; the old and the young, the lordly and the 
low, were seen mingling together in delightful ex- 

ctation. All business, all common pursuits, were 
orsaken. Studious men were roused from their 
books, mothers laid down their infants and ran to 
inquire what had come to pass. Travelers suddenly 
mounted and sped into the country with the tidings, 
**John Knox has come!” At every cottage-door the 
inmates stood and clustered, wondering, as horse- 
man after horseman cried, ‘‘Knox has come.” 
Barques departing from the harbor bore up to each 
other at sea to tell the news. Shepherds fonrd the 
tidings as they watched their flocks upon the hills. 
The warders in the castle challenged the sound of 
quick feet lag gm, and the challenge was 
answered, ‘‘ John Knox has come.” The whole land 
was moved; the whole country was stirred with anew 
inspiration, and the hearts of enemies withered. 
If that was the effect of the sudden presence of a 
man like ourselves—a man whom we will rejoice to 
meet in the kingdom, but only a man—what will the 
land feel, what will earth feel, when the news comes, 
‘*The Son of Man! The Son of Man! His sign 
has been seen in the heavens!"— William H. Sloan, 
City of Mexico. From‘ The Watchword.” 


Abraham and Isaac in Oklahoma 


Offered unto reg (v. 11) An Oklahoma mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Walter Roe, of Colony, tells this 
story. In our little church in the West our Indian 
elders were taking up the offering, when a little group 
near the door detained them. A tall Indian stood 
and addressed the missionary. ‘‘ We have no money 
to give, but will you take our child? May we give 
him to Jesus?” It was a touching scene. We told 
the parents, whose hearts were made so tender, that 
God was grateful for their gift to him; that in a few 
years we could take and use the boy, but that just 
now, by remaining with them in their faithful home 
life, he would be made ready for usefulness for God. 
We, the missionaries, would help him as he came to 
schooleach day. With what beaming joy the parents 
returned home with their child, because they had been 
ready to sacrifice, but God was willing for them to 
keep !—/Josie Conover, Rocky Hill, N. Y. 


West African Giving 


They presented unto him gifts, gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh (vy. 11). We may borrow a splen- 
did example of kingly giving from the African 
Christians. Dr. A, . Halsey tells of the Elat 
native Christian church, at Ebolewo’o, West Africa, 
scarcely three years old. When the drum sounded to 
call them to church, fifteen hundred and thirty-one 
persons, by actual count, were within sound of the 
opening hymn. More than five hundred separate 
offerings were given for foreign missions by people 
in whose houses Dr. Halsey says he has never seen 
a chair, table, or lamp, and these offerings ran any- 
where from one day’s wages to three hundred and 
fifty-seven. Are not these Bulu Christians nearer the 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 14 (Matt. 2: 1-12) 


example of the Wise-men of old than we ?—/oAn F. 
Cowan, Boston, Mass. 


Does God Warn of Danger To-Day? 

And being warned of God... they departed into 
their own country another wey (vy. 12). In the Life 
of Robert Carter an incident showing how God 
warned that Christian publisher of danger is re- 
corded. Mr. Carter and his party ‘‘had sailed to 
Europe on the Pacific, one of the Collins line of 
steamers. On the voyage Mr. Carter had noticed 
some little incident which he thought betokened neg- 
ligence in the arrangements of the vessel. He had 

most forgotten the circumstance, and while in Lon- 
don went to the Collins office, and chose staterooms 
on the Arctic, doing everything but actually en- 
gaging his passage. Suddenly there flashed into his 
mind a recollection of the incident, and he decided to 
take passage on the Cunarder Europa, which 
sailed on the same day. The Arctic was lost on 
that voyage, and a large number of passengers were 
lost.”— Zhe Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis, Mo. 


The child of God can always see something of 
God in the child. 
<0 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Letter No. 2, in which the son, a merchant, writes. 
to his mother at the old homestead, and contri- 
butes some thoughts on the lesson for January 14. 


Dear MOTHER : 


I will gladly join yeur correspondence club 
to help eang the Home Department in the old farm- 
house, and J am sure I shall be helped, too. Yes, 

ou’re right ; the Bible itself, interpreted by the 

oly Spirit, will surely give us enough to think about. 
And perhaps its truths will shine out all the more 
clearly because you turn to its pages with a mind 
free from the interpretation of others, and ready for 
the message it will bring to you. 

I have but one other suggestion to make : Shall we 
not, each week, fasten to our minds and hearts just 
one thing that we can do, as a result of this lesson, 
to make permanent the lesson’s truths in our lives ? 
Let me explain. 

As I have carefully read the passage about the 
Wise-men finding Jesus I have been impressed with 
the one object for which they sought Jesus,—to wor- 
ship him. As I've. thought about it, I have discov- 
ered that worship does not have so large a place in 
my life as it should have. Of course I give a good 
deal of time to my church duties ; but my mind is so 
full of the things 40 do for Christ that I seldom take 
time for simple worship. Even during the church 
session, designed especially for one form of worship, 
I find myself busy with plans for the next social, or 
wondering whom we can get tolead a young people’s 

rayer-meeting. After all, that is not the highest 

ind of worship, though it may be one kind. hese 
Wise-men came all the way to worshif Him. I 
don’t suppose service should take the place of wor- 
ship. Vm going to make an effort to find a time 
each day when I can stop all else, and just pause 
and worship Him. That's an example of what I 
mean by finding something in each lesson which we 
can appropriate to our daily lives,—which we not 
only can, but wi// ecm. 

I will write to Martha about your plan, and get 
her to send a letter to you for the next lesson. 

Your loving son, 


jm. 
~ 
The wise are ever ready to bend in worship. 
al 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


gar oe Jrom the east came to Jerusalem, 
saying,... we saw his star (v.1). Wherever 
the wise man comes from, north, south, east, 

or west, two things are true about him. First, he is 
always watching for new stars. Nothing can per- 
suade him that all the light of truth has shone upon 
the world, but he is forever expecting a new light to 
break forth from the Word of God, to break out from 
the human soul, to break down from the sky, to break 
up from the earth. No matter how long your longest 
Roman candle is, no matter how many fire-balls it 
contains, there is always a last one. But there is no 
last truth. No matter how many brilliant ideas are 
shot into the world, others are bound to blaze across 
the sky. Second, the wise man is always discovering 
new significance in old stars. They never tell their 
final secret. Their import is never exhausted. Al- 
cyone, Alruccabah, Castor, Pollux, Sterope, and all 
the others have secrets which they are keeping to 
whisper to future ages. The oldest maxim of the 
Babylonian or Chinese literature is still drenched with 
uninterpreted wisdom. When you have drunk up 
all the water in the ocean, you will have sucked out 
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all the wisdom. of that most ancient oracle, ‘In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
The old is as new as the new, and the new is as old 
as the old. 

And when Herod the king heard it, he was 
troubled (v. 3). The man is always the bad 
man’s worst trouble. hat a world of trouble such 
men as Folk, La Follette, Jerome, and Weaver have 
been making for grafters and bosses! One time a 
lawyer threw an impudent negro out of his office and 
down the stairs on to the pavement. ‘‘ What’s the 
trouble?” asked a ow gy & ‘*Ain’t no trouble, 
boss,” the negro replied, ‘‘de trouble’s all over!” 
Let us hope that the trouble which the saviours of 
society make for its tyrants and destroyers is not all 
over. What we want is to see the Herods ‘‘ troubled.” 
Bad men do not trouble each other. It is not the 
presence of his confederate who waits and watches 
outside the pantry door while little Benjamin or Jo- 
seph steals jam that troubles him. It is the approach 
of his mother. A righteous man agitates a commu- 
nity of evil-doers as a geologist agitates a colony of 
beetles and slugs when he lifts a stone and lets in 
the daylight. 

And when they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy (v.10). This is an almost in- 
dubitable sign that they were good men as well as 
wise. Bad people are incapable of ‘‘ exceeding great 
joy.” They can be gay and festive, but not joyous. 
Who ever saw a drunkard full of ‘‘ exceeding great 
joy” ? Who ever saw ‘ re | great joy” in the 
face of a murderer or of a thief? Who ever saw 
‘*exceeding great joy” in the heart of any kind of a 
bad person? I never did, forone. But I have seen 
this sublime emotion lighting up the faces of good 
people. I know fine old gentlemen and ladies whose 
cups have been filled with sorrows of all kind who 
are as full of joy as their grandchildren, Sit down 
and estimate the significance of that fact. 

And opening their treasures they offered unto 
him gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh (v. 11). 
Always and everywhere the sincerity and fervor of 
an emotion that does not ‘‘offer gifts” is open to 
suspicion. Fire reveals itself in light and heat. Feel- 
ing reveals itself in action,—in blows for the bad, 
and applause for the good. If we hate people, we 
injure them. If we love them, we e them. A 
heart full of love is as sure to make offerings as a 
flower is to emit perfume, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. . 


Many a king would have been lost in obscurity 
but for the birth of some peasant in his province. 


as 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Quest for a King 


1. These Seekers were not Jews, but Gentiles, as we are: 
Wise-men from the east came (1). 
Unto*him shall the nations seek (Isa. 11 : 10). 
Other sheep . . . not of this fold (John 10 : 16), 
Set thee. . . light of the Gentiles (Acts 13 : 47). 
2. Teer ome what All Men Need, a King, and in their Aim 
owed themselves Wise Indeed : 
Where is he that is born King ? (2.) 
A king shall reign. . . hiding-place (Isa. ; : 3, 2). 
Rejoice greatly... = king cometh (Zech. g : 9). 
Come unto me... will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28-30). 
3- They Journeyed Par in their Search : 
Hits star in the east... are come (2). 
Let us go up to the mountain (Isa. 2: 2, 3). 
From beyond the rivers. . . mine offering (Zeph. 3 : 10). 
From the east and the west ( Matt. 8 : 11). 
- They were not Discoura by the Ignorance or Neglect of 
. Others, but Faarall: 1d . ° 
Herod... was troubled, and all Jerusalem (3-10). 
Stone which the builders rejected . . . head (Psa. 118 : 22). 
His own received him not... . But as many (John 1: 10-12). 
Hardening . . . hath befallen Israel (Rom. 11 : 25). 
5- Their Faith in the King was not Shaken by the Lowly 
Condition in which y Found Him: 
Saw the young child... worshipped him (11). 
No form nor comeliness (Isa. 53 : 2). 
Rich, yet. . . he became poor to Cor. 8 : 9). 
Emptied himself... form of a servant (Phil. 2: 7). 
6. They Gave Generously for the Service of the King: 
They offered unto him gifts (11). 
The kings. . . shall render tribute (Psa. 72 : 10). 
Their silver and their gold with them (Isa. 60 : 9). 
First they gave their own selves (2 Cor. 8 : 3-5). 
7- The Secret of their Seeking and Finding was in their Com- 
munion with God: 
Warned of God... they departed (12). 
ehovah is nigh . . . all them that call (Psa. 145 : 18, 19). 
fade nigh... access... unto the Father (Eph. 2: 13, 18). 
Our fellowship is with the Father (1 John 1 : 3). 


Heaven is never fully found until we take the 
stable as weil as the stars into our vision. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


J UST before the lesson period, ae whether all 

have Bibles ready for use, and ask those who 

are not supplied to raise the right hand. ‘ Will 

the ushers (or other officers or helpers) see that each 

one of those empty hands receives a Bible?’’ By 

prearrangement, let your helpers promptly distribute 
school Bibles. 

‘*In what book of the Bible do we study to-day ? 
What chapter? Beginning with what verse? End- 
ing where? Yes, now let us turn to the lesson.” 
Now ask all to lift the open Bible high, with the white 
pages toward the platform, and repeat together, 
‘- Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and alight unto my 
path.” ‘* Wouldn't you be glad, every one of you, if 
that Bible you are holding were yourown? Will you 
bring yours next Sunday? Let us read the lesson 
all together.” 

When the reading is finished: ‘‘ After the lesson 

eriod, I am going tq ask you a few questions which 

hope all will prepare, to answer. ill the teachers 
note them? 1. In what town was Jesus born? 2. 
How did the wise men know that Jesus had been 
born? 3. The name of the king who tried to find the 
baby Jesus? 

After the lesson, ask those questions, and write the 
correct answers on the blackboard as given by the 
school, The questions may seem too easy. It is 
better to err on that side in order to encourage the 
habit of answering. 

No speech to-day! 

PHILADELPHIA, 


oo 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The two types of pictures which may be used to illustrate a 
lesson of this character are clearly shown in the lantern slides 
which are available for this purpose. The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Picture, ‘‘ Bethlehem as It Is To-Day,”’ is a real 
scene, and may be presented and dwelt upon as such, The 
many reproductions of drawings and paintings, showing the 
other type, explained as artists conceptions only and not as 
real scenes, offer an excellent variety from which to choose. 
Ameng these are Hofmann’s picture, ‘‘The Wise Men"’ ; 
** Tissot's ** The Wise Men Journeying to Bethlehem,” *' The 
Wise Men and Herod,” and ‘‘ The Wise Men Present their 
Gifts’’ (these may be obtained in plain or colored slides) ; 
‘Star of Bethlehem,"’ by James Portalis; ‘' The Magi,’’ by 
C. Schonherr ; ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ by Schroeder. 


—- 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs’) 


‘* From the eastern mountains, press- Psalm 96: 5-8. 

ing on, they come."’ (132: 5-8. 194: 1-3) 
** Angels, from the realms of glory.” Psalm 22 : 23-27. 
**O little town of Bethlehem. (27: 17-19. 42: 1-3.) 
Ty + . . ” , , . P 

As with gladness men of old. Psal i 

‘Brightest and best of the sons of “ wot “— : op ; 

the morning.” 207: 1-4. 299: I-4.) 
‘* He has come, the Christ of God."’ Psalm 45 : 10-12. 
**Joy to the world! the Lord is (61:1,2 95:1, 2) 


come.”’ 


Psalm 72 : 8, 9, 13. 
**O come, all ye faithful."’ 


(99: 1-3, 145: 1-3.) 


<0 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O 


Monday.—Matt. 2: 1-12. . . The wise men find Jesus 
Tuesday.—Micah 5:1-4.... o . The prophecy 
Wednesday.—John 7 : 32-44 . . . Seripture testimony 
Thursday.—Isa. 60:16 . . ** Thy light has come” 
Friday.—Psa. 72: 1-15 ........ . . Gifts and worship 
Saturday.—Luke 2 : 25-35 . . «. «Simeon’s blessing 
Sunday.—Luke @ : 36-39 . . . Anna's thanksgiving 


Lesson Calendar 


1. January 7.—The Shepherds Find Jesus ..... . Lake 2: 1-20 
2. January 14.— Wise Men ind Jesus . . Matt. 2: 1-12 
3. Jannary 21.—The Boy Jesus .....+.++--: Luke 2: 40-52 
4. January 28.—The Baptism of Jesus. ...... Mark 1 : 1-31 
5. February 4.—The Temptation of Jesus ..... . Matt. 4: 1-11 
6. February 11.—Jesus Calling Fishermen . . Luke 5: 1-11 
7. February 18.—A Day of Miracles in Capernaum . Mark 1 : 21-34 
8. February 25.—Jesus Powerto Forgive ..... Mark 2: 1-12 
9- March 4.—Jesus Tells Who are Blessed... . . Matt. 5: 1-16 
10. March 11.—The Tongue and the Temper... . . Matt. 5: 33-48 
11. March 18.—Review 

12. March 25.—Temperance Lesson... ......-- Prov. 23 : 29-35 


~% 
The glory of man comes from his gifts to God. 





The Wisdom Calendar for 1906 is designed 

especially for Sunday-school needs. Sample 

sheets will be sent on request by The Sunday 
School Times Co. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
emation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well at 
a list of books which pemesy workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Suuday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Topic: Stories about Jesus. 


Lesson Story: The Wise-men and their Gifts to 
Jesus. 


Lesson Aim: My Best Gifts are my Heart and Life. 
Golden Text: My Son, Give me Thine Heart. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Not long ago I went to see a little baby and his 
mother to ask for his name for our Cradle Roll. He 
was such a dear, cute little fellow, the first baby in 
that family. His mother was so proud of him, and 
named him Philip for his grandpa. Although he was 
so little that he didn’t know a thing about it, he had 
received many pretty presents,—such pretty warm 
comforts, sacques,. shoes, and what else do you 
think? (Let the children suggest.) A tiny brush 
and comb, a high chair, a baby-carriage, little pins 
to fasten his dresses, etc. Friends sent these pres- 
ents because they knew his father and mother, and 
loved him. Many came to see him, too. Do you like 
to see little babies ? How many have one at home ? 
We have — babies on our Cradle Roll. 





LESSON, 

One time long, long ago, some great, wise men 
traveled a long way just to see a little baby and to 
bring him some presents. Shall I read the story ? 

The shepherds had already found the baby because 
they were so near, and the angels had told them just 
where to go. These other men had not heard the 
angels, but they saw something which they thought 
would lead them to the right place. What was it? 
Yes, a wonderful star. (Show a gilt one.) Sing: 


** Under the stars, one holy night 
A little babe was born ; 
Over his head a star shone bright, 
And glistened till the morn. 
And wise men came from far away, 
And shepherds wandered where he lay, 
Upon his lowly bed of hay, 
Under the stars one night.’’ 
(Songs for Kindergarten and Primary Workers.) 


It was a long, hard journey, because aoe of it was 
across a desert. They came from the East, and we 
think they traveled on camels. The star guided 
them, and as they traveled together they felt sure 
they were going the right way, because the star went 
before them. 


** By a shining vision taught, 
Shepherds he the Christ-child sought, 
Long ago on Christmas. 
Guided in a star-lit way, 
Wise men came, their gifts to pay, 
Long ago on Christmas.’’ 
(Childhood Songs.) 


They expected to find the baby in the big | of 
a where King Herod lived, for they had 

eard that the baby was to be the King of the Jews. 
They went there first, but did not find him in the 
king’s palace. Herod was much surprised when 
these strange Wise-men asked, ‘‘ Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews, for we have’seen his star in 
the East, and are come to worship him?” We know 
where he was. (Show last week's diagram.) They 
were looking in the king’s house, but His parents 
were poor, and the baby’s first bed was a—? (Manger 
in Bethlehem. ) 

Herod had to ask the priests and scribes, and they 
said: ‘‘It is written in the prophets that the Christ 
should be born in Bethlehem of Judza.” That was 
so near, only five miles away, that Herod was 
troubled. He pretended to be much interested, and 
asked the Wise-men many questions about their jour- 
ney, then sent them to Bethlehem, saying, ‘‘Go and 
find him, and bring me word again that | may come 
and worship him.” But he didn’t mean it. When 
the Wise-men left Jerusalem, they rejoiced when they 
saw the star again, and gladly followed it until it 
stopped over Bethlehem. (Fasten the star over Beth- 
lehem. ) 


** There’s a beautiful star, a beautiful star, 
The weary travelers followed afar, 
Shining so brightly all the way, 
Till it stood o’er the place where the Christ-child lay.’’ 


When the star stopped, they knew their long jour- 
ney was done. They soon found the house, and 


when they saw Mary and her baby, these great, 
strong Wise-men knelt down and worshiped him. 
Write Wise Men Worshipped Jesus, Perhaps they 
were the very first who ever worshiped Jesus, and 
now there are millions and millions in many lands. 
Then they showed the beautiful presents they had 
brought, of gold and spices and sweet perfumes. 


** We have gold for tribute, and gifts of prayer, 
Incense and myrrh and spices rare. 
All that we have we gladly bring 
To lay at the feet of our Saviour, King.”’ 


They never went back to tell Herod because, in a 
dream, God warned them not to; so they returned to 
their own country another way. 

Make an open book with your hands, and read the 
story with me. (Let the children supply occasional 
words. ) 

Those were beautiful gifts which the Wise-men 
brought to Jesus, but our Golden Text tells of a gift 
which pleases Jesus better than anything else,—a 
gift which each one of us can give: ‘* My son, give 
me thine heart.” (Drawa heart.) Bethlehem is so 
far away that but few people can gothere. Wise 
men worshiped Jesus in Bethlehem, but to-day We 
Worship Jesus right here in each little heart. ( Write 
the words.) When you think about him and love 
him and obey him, then you worship Jesus with 
all your hearts, and give your hearts and lives to 
him. 








-- 
— 
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oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE first chapter of Matthew gives the title of 
esus to the throne of David as King of the 
ews, because he was descended from David 

through Joseph (Matt. 1: 16), and because he was 
begotten ef God through the Holy Spirit (1 : 18). 
The second chapter shows that Jesus was acknowl- 
edged as a king by men renowned in other nations 
(2: 2,11). Our lesson last Sunday was about heavenly 
visitants from the Father's world above this world, a 
heavenly child in a stable, and a heavenly saying. 
This lesson is about visitants from the world outside 
of Judza as the sphere of the Father’s government, a 
royal child rejected by his own nation, and the say- 
ing of astar. Use these statements to show to your 
pupils that Jesus is entitled to be King in the heav- 
enly world and King of kings in this world also, The 
lesson introduces to us successively: 

The Gentile Worshipers, The ‘‘ Magi” were a 
priestly class among the Persians and Medes, re- 
nowned for knowledge of astronomy, medicine, 
philosophy, and religious mysteries. They were dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, the founder of the national religion 
of the Persians, who worshiped God in the embiem 
of fire. They believed that good and evil spirits were 
striving tocontrol men; that a life on earth of holiness 
would be rewarded by eternal happiness, and a life of 
sin by eternal suffering; that a kingdom of God was 
already begun on earth, and would finally triumph 
over evil. They looked for a king who should reign 
over allin righteousness forever. Much of the teach- 
ing of the Zend-Avesta, the Bible of the Magi, is like 
that of the Old Testament. Is it strange that such 
worshipers should have sought and have been divinely 
guided to find the infant Messiah of the Jews? More 
than two hundred years before the birth of Jesus the 
Old Testament had been translated into Greek, and 
widely circulated in different countries. It may well 
have given to learned men of the East added definite- 
ness to the hope which God had planted in their 
hearts of a universal King and universal reign of 
righteousness and peace. 

But the Jews believed that Jehovah was revealed 
to them only, and could be known only through 
their Scriptures, temple, and church. It was there- 
fore not to be expected that they would believe that 
God would guide fire worshipers to their Messiah 
through a star. The first truth we should learn from 
this visit of the Magi to Bethlehem is the truth that 
Peter preached to the Roman captain (Acts 10: 34, 
35). hese Persian priests were acceptable to God 
before they had heard of Jesus Christ. God honored 
them with a revelation before and when they came 
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and worshi esus, from whose lips they never 
heard a word. It is not very long since Christians 
generally believed that God had doomed to eternal 
unishment all the heathen, as they were called, who 

ad never heard the gospel of Ch rist. The Jews 
also hated the doctrine that God loved and blessed 
Gentiles. They hated Jesus for preaching it (Luke 
4; 25-29). How would his preaching sound now in 
many Christian churches? (Read his answer to the 
question of a Jew as to who should be saved (Luke 
13 : 28-30). Show your pupils that Christ is the 
Saviour of all nations, and that he honors seekers 
after him who have not yet found him. Greeks who 
sought an introduction to him were welcomed by one 
of his most sublime addresses (John 12 : 20-36). Sym- 
pathy with the spirit and aim of Christ gives to men 
in every nation access to God. 

Jewish Enemies of the Child. Though Jews had 
long anticipated the coming of a Messiah as their 
king, their latest prophets had warned their nation 
that it would not want him (Mal. 3: 1-3). King 
Herod did not want him, nor the priests of the temple, 


nor the people of Jerusalem (Matt. 2:3; John 1: 11). 
Does society want him now? It dwells with pleased 
But 


interest on the ideal kingdom he proclaimed. 
how many are there who dread the means by which 
he establishes it! (Mal. 4: 1; Luke 3: 17). 

The Saying of the Star about the Child. God spoke 
through the star to the Gentile priests as seaily 02 
he spoke we, the angel to the shepherds. Pine 
Magi asked, ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews?” And lo, the star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them till it came and stood over where 
the young child was. God speaks through nature to 
ears open to him, even where the Bible is not known. 
He can make himself known to-day to a heathen as 
easily as he could to Abraham, the fire worshiper of 
Chaldea, or to Moses, who had no Bible and who had 
married into the family of a priest of Midian. 

Gather now together the events in the Gospel nar- 
ratives of the infancy of Jesus, and impress them as 
a picture on the minds of your pupils,—the King of 
kings as a little child in his mother’s arms in a humble 
home, surrounded by a group in which all classes of 
society are represented. There are the shepherds 
looking on in simple wonder; the prophets of the 
temple, Simeon and Anna, beholding in him the ful- 
filment of what their Scriptures had foretold; schol- 
ars from Eastern nations acknowledging his royalty 
with worship and gifts, and the king of his own 
nation, recognizing and fearing this rival to his 
throne. In the midst of the group, in unconscious 
majesty, lies the child, the world’s hope of salvation. 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Wise-men of the East 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION 
|For each member of the Bible class.] 


The accounts of the infancy found in the first and 
third Gospels well illustrate the essential indepen- 
dence of the narratives. Either taken alone presents 
only a partial picture as compared with that of the 
two taken together. The keynote of the beautiful 
story of the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem in the sec- 
ond chapter of Luke is the humble circumstances of 
the birth of the babe who, nevertheless, was wel- 
comed by angels and by godly men. Nothing is 
recorded as having happened up to the return to 
Nazareth which called the attention of Israel to him. 
The thought of Matthew’s second chapter dwells upon 
the series of facts which centered the hopes of the 
people upon the child who was the fulfilment of pro- 
phetic expectation. 

At some time subsequent to his birth which the 
independence of the two narratives prevents us from 
determining, estimated by various writers all the way 
from one month later to one year later, there came 
to Jerusalem, seeking the Messiah, a strange group 
of venerable men from the far East. They believed 
in astrology. They had noted the unusual brilliancy 
of a star which had appeared to the westward, and 
they had connected this phenomenon with the pre- 
vailing expectancy among thoughtful men of many 
races of the comirg of One, first of all to the Jewish 
people, whose appearance would be of much signifi- 
cance to the world. Naturally they appealed to 
Herod. He and his people were alike greatly agi- 
tated over the news, but for different reasons. He 
feared some interference with that succession to the 
throne which he meditated for his own children ; 
they were thrilled at this indication of the near ful- 
filment of their long-cherished expectations. 

How interestingly the way was made clear! The 
learned men of Israel knew where the babe ought 
to be found, if they had rightly interpreted prophecy. 
Following their direction, and guided anew the 
leading of the star, the Wise-men found the child at 
Bethlehem. 

King Herod was the most suspicious, crafty, and 
bloody-minded of tyrants. Had he known definitely 
regarding one born to be King of the Jews, there is 
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great labor-saver. Easily applied with a da p cloth—polishes, 
quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust. 
‘Made by PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 








no question that he would have en- 
deavored to put him to death. There is 
no way of confirming this narrative by 
contemporaneous records, but it is in- 
trinsically a unit. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Life of Christ will be 
mailed by The Sunday Schoo! Times Co., upon re- 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

The articles in any good Bible dic- 
tionary on ‘‘ Magi” or ‘* Wise-men,” on 
‘*Herod the Great,” on ‘‘ Bethlehem,” 
and on “ Jesus Christ,” will throw the 
most valuable light on this lesson. Gei- 
kie’s and Farrars Lives of Christ 
discuss the incident fully. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the clase.] 

1. A Contrast With the Last Lesson. 
(1.) What are the differences in point of 
view between this record of the early 
days of Jesus and that of Luke? (2.) 
Show how these are accounted for by 
the erty purpose of the two Gos- 
pels. (3.) What is the value of such in- 
dependence ? 

2. Widespread Looking for the Mes- 
siah. (4.). How should men in a distant 
country know anything about the Jew- 
ish expectation of a Messiah? (5.) Why 
should they treat it with such respect ? 

3. The Wise-men from the East. (6.) 
Who were these sages, and on what 
basis did they acquire a reputation for 
wisdom? (7.) Was it natural or unu- 
sual for them to act as they did? 

4. The Feeling of Herod and His Peo- 
ple. (8.) Were they ‘‘ agitated” for the 
same reason in the case of each? (9.) 
How was the babe protected from Her- 
od's attempted vengeance ? 

5. The World-Wide Significance of 
esus’ Birth. (10.) This is the note of 
fatthew’s narrative. What is the cor- 

responding note of Luke's ? 


IV. Leapinc THovucnrt. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 


The principal factor in the distributing 
over the civilized world of the expecta- 
tion of the Messiah was the religious 
loyalty of the dispersed Jews. hey 
by their faithfulness did more to pre- 
pare for the coming of the kingdom 
than they dreamed. 
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Northfield Calendar 


O THE great company of those who 
have been at Northfield, a daily 
and beautiful reminder of the 

place and its work will be heartily wel- 
come. The Northfield Calendar is ai- 
ready known to many. It should be in 
the homes of all who have had the bless- 
ing of a Northfield visit, and in other 
homes as well. It is ample in size, giv- 
ing space to large half-tone reproduc- 
tions of memorable places in that world- 
center of religious influence, and it con- 
tains quotations from the writings and 
addresses of such men as Moody, Camp- 
bell Morgan, F. B. Meyer, Tehnsten 
Ross, and Robert E. Speer. It is hand- 
somely printed on heavy plate paper, 
with a cover design in gold, and is 
suspended by a heavy silk cord. Price, 
fifty cents; postage, ten cents extra. 
(Address, The Bookstore, East North- 
field, Mass.) 





The 
Life Story 
of 
Henry Clay 


Trumbull 


Bishop John H. Vincent 
says: 
“With discrimination and 
fidelity you have opened 
the soul of the man to 
the vision of everybody. 
Your book will make more 
friends for him, and con- 
tinue his work in the 


world,” 
x» & 


Rev. Henry C. McCook, 
D.D., says: 

“You hawe made a true 
story of a great life, and 
you have allowed the man 
to speak for himself suf- 
ficiently in letters and 
quotations. ... You have 
produced a model biog- 
raphy.” 





John R. Mott says: 

“ This will be one of the 
most readable and stimu- 
lating biographies which 
has ever been issued.” 


Six photogravure portraits ; 
541 pages; either maroon 
or blue cloth with gold 
lettering and top. $1.75 
net; postage 24 cents extra 





The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





January 14, 1906. What Christ Taught 
About Money and Its Uses. 
(Matt, 2:11; Mark 
10 ; 17-31.) 





. 
Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—All money belongs to God (Luke 








19 : 12-15). 

TUES.—Must be used as God's (Luke 16: 
I, 2). 

WED.—Relieving the poor (Luke 18 : 18- 


22). 
THUkS.—Lending to the Lord (Prov. 19 : 


4-7. 17). 

Fri.—An expression of love (Luke 7 : 36- 
50). 

SatT.—Our country’s needs (Matt. 22 : 16- 
22). 











Give Christian reasons for striving to make 
money. : 
Mention some dangers in money-making. 


Church in her work in the world is 
money. Workers and agencies are not 
lacking, these people urge. The Church 
is praying. ‘‘ What is needed now is 
the consecration of wealth. If only we 
had money enough we could do any- 
thing.” Jesus never spoke this way. 
He and his disciples were far poorer 
than the Church of our day, but he 
| attached little consequence to money. 
He carried no purse himself. When he 
needed money he got it from the com- 
mon bag which Judas carried, or from 
|some one else. When he died he left 
no estate, and his executioners got no 
spoil but the simple garment that he 








wore. The tool with which Christ 
worked was not money, and no word of 
his warrants the exaltation of money 
into a em of prominence or a neces- 
sity to Christianity. 

Still less did he say a word which 
would justify money-making as the end 
of life or warrant the deliberate choice 
of money-making as the business of life. 
He might have come as a great land- 
holder or capitalist if he had wished, 
instead of as a poor peasant boy in 
Galilee. But.he chose a different 
|method. The agency by which he 
wrought was life. His call to men was 
to leave all and follow him. The tax- 
gatherer arose and left his taxes on the 
table and followed. The young ruler 
went away sorrowful from the call, 
because it was a call to him to do what 
the tax-gatherer had done. 

Now all this did not mean, and it does 








|for the Kingdom of God. 
what we are to do. 


him their lives and to realize that they 
belong to him, and that all that they 


and time, and money, too. 

Because he puts money last in his 
esteem is no excuse whatever for our 
not giving it to him. 
| he demanded it of the rich young ruler 
| first, and he spoke with scorn of those 
who on religious pretexts withheld their 
money from unselfish use and kept it 
for themselves. It is just because so 
many Christians are calling themselves 
Christ’s disciples and taking a different 





view of money from the view of Christ, | 


that the Church and all good causes are 
so crippled to-day. Christians pile up 
millions upon millions, and often spend 
upon themselves thousands where they 
give tens for others. They cry, ‘‘ The 
important thing is not money, but love 
and devotion; therefore, we need not 
heed this cry for financial help.’’ Christ 
| says, ‘‘ Love and devotion are the great 
| things. Of what value is money except 


| that it can be made to express love and | 
| Therefore, sell all that you | 


devotion. 
| have and give to the poor.” Our Lord 
was not issuing in this a command that 





Tell of some noble uses being made of wealth. | 


HERE are people to-day who say | 
that the greatest need of the | 


not mean, that we are not to work and | 
| receive money for our work, and use it | 
That is just | 
The point is that | 
i Christ wanted while he was here, and | 
wants now, men and women to give | 


have is to be used for him,—strength | 


On the contrary, | 
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If you wish to receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name 
and address in the space above, tear off this 
corner and mail to 
Battle Creck Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. D. 80, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 





If we 
could convince 
you in this ad. of the value 
to YOU of our FREE new 
book, ‘THE BatrLe CREEK 
IpEA,” you would be glad to 
pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you 


how to be well and strong without taking 
drugs or medicines. 

ll it costs you, however, is the price of a 
stamp—we send it absolutely free. 


If the attainment or retention of your own 

goed health—and the good health of those 
ear to you—is worth a postal, send us one 

to-day (or use above coupon) and we will for- 
ward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by 
answering this advertisement. ou are 
neither required to buy anything nor to prom- 
ise qoyeiies. All we ask is that you read the 
book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own 
home, without disturbing your daily routine 
in any way, @ sane, healthful life—the life that 
has restored thousands to health at the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all 
diseases are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is 
all in the choice of foods. ‘‘ The Battle Creek 
Idea’’ will tell you how to choose right, so as 
to get and --4 good health. 

if the health is worth having, the book is 
worth asking for to-day. Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. D. 80, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















every,Christian should give away every- 

| thing; but he did mean to say that that 
was what money was for; not to be 

| kept, but to be given away, to be used 
for the good of others. And all who 
have money, and have at the same time 
Christ, will value the money just as little 
for itself and just as sven: as a means 
of doing good, and otherwise meaning- 
less or a curse, as Christ did. 

Much or little money is not the ques- 
tion, The question is as to the propor- 
tion what we give away sustains to 
what we keep. That is the lesson of 

| the widow’s mite. 

Some things are worth infinitely more 
than money. It did not cost our Lord 
any money to save the world. It did 
cost him his life, 

For this very reason it is the greater 
shame that all the ministries of Christ in 

| the world are hampered to-day for lack 
of support. 


Boston. 


= — 
? ; ” 
Ghe Sanday. School Gines 
| Philadelphia, December 30, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 











Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 

| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sentey School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more Copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
poster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadeipbia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also su | o 
publications of ‘The Sunday Schoo! ‘Times Company. 


THe SUNDAY ScHooL Times Co., Publishers, 
i 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


e 

Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean, 


SPENCERIAN 


ee RERFEC 

















‘Steel Pens 


USED BY. PXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samplecard, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of oon te in 
postage stamps. Ask for card 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











ENTERTAINMENTS 
GT; Tay MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICOKS 


1or illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 
ments, illustratin ghy mns. Finest collec- 


S(H 0 1 | tion of slides. e catalo; opus FREE. 








BMcALLISTER “ake 2 SAY. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
nearly 


r catalogue and list of 
churches using our cups. ages) 
Communion Outit Co. 
Street. BRechester, N. Y. 


THE, GERVIAE MERFELY BELLS 


Meneely & Co.. phan West “troy P. ¢ 


CHIMES 











CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. ie 
McSHAN BELL ‘OUNDRY. + Baltimore, Md. 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 
The Fountain Pen re- 
ceived. Am much 


pleased with it. Itisa 

perfect gem. Thank you! 
Yours truly, 

W. B. D. 


We have more of these “ perfect 


ems.’" Shall we send yours ? 
i. so will buy it. 
The Sunday School Times Co 


103 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia 





THE’ SUNDAY!SCHOOL TIMES! 


Give Inspiration 
to a Boy 


By Giving Him to Read William Byron Forbush’s New Book 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF CHRIST 


ITH the sgme vividness and movement that is found in the favorite juvenile biog- 
; raphies of popular heroes the author portrays the heroic Jesus. _ He is seen play- 
ing the games of boys ; camping out with the fishermen ; “—e- the'lake in the storm ; 
braving the enmity of the m ty ; dying like a soldier for a ho y cause, The book is 
dramatic ;, made of short sentences, crisp descriptions, plenty of dialogue; it has 
poetry,even humor. It aepconches the Divine Jesus through human greatness. It 
will be read and reread not only by-boys,but by girls and gfown-up people. We believe 
it will become a juvenile classic. y Ene book book is supplied. interesting notes on Oriental 
customs and places which will aed it to Sunday-school teachers, especially for 
use in the lessons for 1906, which are for the entire year upon the life of Christ. 


A HANDSOME BOOK WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Itisa striking and handsome volume, printed on first- class paper, with theca and 










wide margins, and having a beautiful cover design, in colors. Besides the ei illus- 
trations from celebrated paintings, there is a clear map of the country where Christ lived. 


i2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 320 Pages. $1.25, net; by mail, $1.37 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
























The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
Have no ‘‘age limit.’’ We send them to the 
younger scholars and to the adult Bible classés, 
—and all enjoy them, 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
Frequently supply the ‘‘ point of contact’’ in be- 
ginning a lesson. ‘They help to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How,shall I start this lesson ?’’ 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


Are selected from a wealth of material, including 





The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
Could be supplied to each member of the Home 
Department, or could be given to Visitors, who 
could show them to members on their round of visits. 


Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
Are printed on heavy, coated paper—t1z2 pictures 

and the needed maps—for ten cents a quarter’s 

set, postage prepaid by us. 


Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
May be subscribed for by the year—4o cents—sav- 

ing you the trouble of ordering a new set every 
quarter. 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
May be obtained on Souvenir Post Cards at twenty 
cents a set, or on lantern slides at fifty cents each, 
or $5.00 for one dozen. 


Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
Should be examined by every superintendent and 
every teacher to ascertain their value in the teach- 
ing work. ‘Fhe Sunday School Times Company, 


The 


The 


The 

















1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
Revised 
Bible 


has been called the “‘ most im- 
portant volume that American 
scholarship has ever produced,” 
* it presents the Scriptures in 
re Nag aye me] English. 
with the original meaning 
clears made plain. k- 
sellers, or from the publishers. 


SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
AMOS R. WELLS, M.A. 
Sales More than One Million Copies 
The volume for 1906 contains best and latest ilius- 


the 
trations and explanatio: f the lesson. 
sented in « wy and effect . “thus giving 













= Book, Sent Free—“The 
ay of the ~~ Bible, ” ex =e the need 
of reviston, how it was made, an ws and de- 
scribes the many styles of the } ate Standard 
Revised Bible. name on a postal fora aro 


Send 
Thos. Bolnen 
37 4 East 18th * Sroct, Now Now York York 
When answ ering advertisements sershondae om thes paper. 







“Prog, in Cloth, postpald, $1.25 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston Chicago 

















(Lesson for Jan, 14) ‘DECEMBER? 30, 1905 | 


cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer. to.ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe. 


School 
undoy, work ene 


wr REE 





contains 


This new 70-rage The Business End of a SundaySchool 


that fresh and i 
Seamyeete Sanday School ideas and 
pa oe “- increasing and main 


for reco’ 


maintaining 
= and all a 
Fae, Finan whose 


: Hammond Publ, Co,, Dept, 82, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


BEST 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH 
WORK, THE NEW EDITION OF 


Church Mymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By the authors of the famous Hymns, 
Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 
Round or shaped notes, ” Ne ae oc. vy! mail. 
The Biglow & Main Co,, New, York and Chics £0, 
Returnadle Sampies mats led to“ earnest inguirers.”” 


LIVE SONGS 


found in Tillman's Song Lowry Send a4c. and 
get a full cloth-bound copy of No. 


Charlie D.Tillman, 14 Austell Bidg. ,Atianta,Ga. 


















FREE SAMPLE ins: ‘eccord Sand feet: 


Envelope for the Sunday- school. A returnable copy 
of the Secretaries’ Record—the best on the market— 
will be waite on receipt of 7c. for postage. Geo. F 
Rosche & 50 Mic leon Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
DEORE co COURSES AT HOME. Write President 

Burton, Cbristian College, Oskaloosa, la. 























Free from harmful drugs. 
Relieve coughs and hoarse- 
ness. Prevent sore throat. 





| The Four-Track News 
‘ 


An Tilustrated Magazine of Travel 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 





$1.00 a “year ; ; fo cents a copy. 
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BOOK 
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